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DEFINITIONS OF LITEIUCY 



Dcfinine lams is properly the domain of the lcxico£rapbcr, (hat creature whom Si/nuet Johnson 
called '*a harmless drudse* (Johnson, 1755) and whom Ambrose Bicrce, with far less charity, 
described as 

a pcstilcAt fdlow «^ho» «odcr \hc prcteme of recording wne psnicvhr su^e id tht 
dorelopmcAi of s tantuste* <Soes wtut he cia to anes iu jrcr«ah, lu/fcn its Hcii^iti/ v>4 
mechanize its jnethods, 

(Bi«rccl9Q6ri95W 

. Our task here not mere definition, but navigation among asplrational, psychological, educational, 
and political intentions of the term lltcraty. This word, unlike $uch lexical enuics as sui&r. blrcK 
and jiunp, has no neutral, precise definition* It is one of thai class of auto-posltlve tenns, like 
liberty Justice, ar*d happiness^ which we assume contain simple, primal qualities-necessary and 
desinblc attributes of our culturc*-but which under scnitiny become vastly more complex and often 
elusive, yielding to no simple characterization or definiu'on. While a few (c.g., Olson* 1973) have 
questioned the desirability of univenal literacy, most have accepted without debate its desirability and 
have focused on methods by which it could be endowed on entire populations. 

My goal is to open to cntical exajninatlon the various contemporary meanings offered for Ktcraey 
and to outline a set of definitions, established according to the needs of both pedagogy and national 
policy. This is not a survey of Useracy spedk^ nor an assessment of the practicality or dcstnbility of 
particular literacy goals, but a focused analysts of central tarns and their usage. My method here Is 
ptimarily that of step*wise rcrmement« aided by the pragnaatlc method as practiced ' y WiHtam James, 
that is, of *trying to interprcl each notion by tracing its respective practical consequerKCS* (Iames« 
1907/1955, p.42). Historical material will be added for seasoftlng and decoration, but the primary 
emphasis wDt be upon the here and now. 

Utsmle/Ulilcrate and Literacy/Illiteracy 

The most basic terms to attend so arc (he adjectives Uicrauiittiterate and the nouns derived from 
them: titerccyfjUUfcracj^ Utcrcidilliterate derived from the Latin term litcranis^ uhich for Cicero 
meant a learned pcisoft In the Middle Ages a Itfier^zxur vas one who tould read Latlrt The exdusioo 
of wxitin; fiom the more common deftnitions of Uteratus resulted from tl^ difHculty of mastering the 
processes required of parchment and quills* On this general Issue Furet and Ozouf (I9S2, p.76) 
point out •'We art inclined to forget, today, that for a long time writing was really a lechniail exercise, 
involving instruments, muscular gymnastics and a knack** After JOO titcratus came Vi) mean 
minimal ability to read Latin, mainly because of the breakdown of learning that occurred during the 
Middle Ages (Clanchy, 1979). With tlie spread of vcmacuJar languages, pardcularly after the 
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Rcformalion, a literate person came to mean one who could read and write in one's native language. 
Allliough il)e term literacy does not appear in llie English lexicon until near the end of the 19tb c, the 
modem concepts of /iVcra/e znd illiterate date from tlic last Ijalf of the 16ihcentuiy. Remnants of the 
classical definition survived, nevertheless, ai least to the end of the 18th century. Lord Chesterfield, 
for example, wrote in 1792 that an illiterate was one "ignorant of Greek and Latin ' (cited in the 
Oxford English Dictionary, s.v. 'illiterate*). When literate or literacy arc employed as references to 
high abilities, modifiers like advanced or bi^h are usually inserted. Thus lister Asheim, in a recent 
essay prepared for The Center for the Book at ilie Library of Congress, refers to the highly literate !o 
identify tliose who read Faulkner and Wittgenstein. 

One can be Uterate by official definidon, and slill noi be able to fcnct oui ihe meaning of 
many forms of prose prescniaiion. 'fhe term 'functional illiicracy' takes cognizance of 
that at a fairly low level but there are differences in the ability to inierpfcl tliat can occur 
even among those who are highly liicraie as well. 

(Anshciin, 1987,pp.Hf.) 

ITiis is typical of modem usage, in that it recognizes iljat literate, shorn of all qualifiers and left to 
solitary exposure, connotes a lower level of some quality, rather than the more advanced or even 
average levels. Anshcim points out that, furthermore, literacy is not a uniform quality, even at its 
high levels, but one which is "lied to a way of thinking, an acceptance of conventions of the form, 
and a mind set {ibid, p.l5)^ 

As a first step in defining literacy, therefore, I will qualify the range of abilities referred to as 
minimal or near minimal for some goal, as opposed to advanced, as was indicated in classical times. 
Furthermore, I will assume that literacy skills center on the use of print and iljat at a minimum this 
requires reading and uriting. The addition of writing to ilie definition of literacy appears to be a 
contribution of the Reformation. Spufford (1981, p.l49) >:ates " "Literate* by definition implies tlie 
ability to write.*' Nevertheless, literacy is still occasionally used in reference to reading alone. For 
example, a military test based on the difference between reading and listening, wiiliout assessment of 
^n\AUi/\%\zhz\\tdExj)eririieritalUteracyAssessnienr Battery (Sticht & Beck, 1976). Cipolla(1969) 
proposes the terms semi-literate and quasi-literate to refer to those who read but cannot write. 
Cipolla also uses these terms for those who read and write poorly, but this addresses the problem of 
labelling points or regions on a continuum from zero literacy to the fullest literacy, a problem that will 
be attended to more fully below. Semi-literate and quasiMterate, because of dicir imprecision, offer 
little help in our search foradcqiratc nomenclature. 

More problematical than literacy is the term illiteracy. With some exceptions, illiteracy tends to 
be applied to those who fall below any recommended criterion level, no matter how arbitrarily 
derived. Thus, by some definitions tiiose who read and WTite simple messages are placed in the same 
class as those totally ignorant of writing and alphabets. Furthermore, the terms are often defined 
asymmetrically. Webster's New Collegiate Dictiotiary (1954), for example, defined literate as ''able 
to read and write" but illiterate as "unable to read." (Tljis was changed, however, in the most recent 
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edition (Mish, 1984).) Where literate is often modified to refine what level of literacy is implied 
(e.g., highly literate, marginally literate), illiteracy is rarely made more specifie. Ijj what follows I 
will reserve the tenn illiterate for iJjose lacking totally in reading/wHlIng knowledge. 

Functional Literacy and Its Domain of Reference 

One of the first tasks in refining the meaning of literacy is to attend to all of the phrases that 
include the term literacy, such as conventional literacy, functional literacy, survival literacy, nuirginal 
literacy, ^nd functional adult literacy , Most writers today tend to treat literacy according to ideas 
first operationalized by UNESCO in the 1950s. In several seminal studies done by that agency, 
literacy was viewed as a continuum of skills, including both reading and writing, but applied in a 
social context (Gray, 1956; UJ^ESCO, 1957). Literacy requires procedural knowledge-die abiliiy to 
do something, as opposed to declarative knowledge-knowing of something. For convenience in 
reporting and in policy making, the statistical division of UNESCO proposed in the late 1950s that 
literacy staustics be recorded according to those reaching a minima! level and a functional level. The 
former implies the ability to read and write a simple message; the latter implies a level of literacy 
sufficiently high for a person to function in a social setting. 

Tlie phrase functional literacy suggests tlie possibility of a non-functional literacy. One form of 
non-functional literacy may have been implied by the Honorable Margaret M. Heckler, who in 
reporting the results of the Survival Literacy Study (Louis Harris and Associ.ites, 1970) to the U.S. 
House of Representatives, contrasted reading ability as a survival technique with reading abiliiy a$ an 
academic pursuit? One of America's most popular dictionaries supjx)rt$ this contrast by defining the 
adjective academic as "very learned but inexperienced in practical matters" (Mish, 1984, p.48, col.l). 
As embarassing as tliis may be for those of us who prowl the academic corridors, the distinction 
hciwccn functional (i.e., practical, useful) literacy ana school-based (i.e., academic) literacy is 
incorporated in ever)'day usage. While plain vanilla literacy is hardly non-functional, the types of 
literacy taught in most elementary Schools do not stress the praedcal use of reading and writing in 
everyday life. Thus, the phrzsc functional literacy, even though it may be redundant, may help 
convey the sense of social relevancy thai is critical for a proper understanding of literacy. 

The phr:!iSt: functional adult literacy (Nafziger, ct al., 1975), represents a further attempt to make 
explicit a word's definition. The issue that the term adult raises derives from the need to include 
social relevancy in the definition of literacy. Tlial is, if literacy is some complex of skills that are 
demonstrated in socially relevant contexts, then it is logical to assume that until one reaches or 
approaches adulthood there are not sufficient opportunities to apply these particular :?.ills, and 
tiierefore they can not be adequately assessed. 

This is confirmed in part by the reporting practices of a number of social agencies. 7\)c United 
States Census Bureau, in reporting literacy statistics from 1870 tlirough 1930, applied them only to 
persons 10 years ofagc or olden In 1959 and 1969 the reporting for literacy statistics was confined 
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to those !4 years of age and older. In contrast, the Division of Adult Basic Education in the U.S. 
Office of Education reported its data for persons 16 years of age and older. The UNESCO F.xpen 
Committee on Standardization of Educational Statistics recommended ilm "if this question [on 
literacy] is confined to the population above a si:;:cd minimum age, the nunimum should not be higher 
than 15 years" (cited in UNESCO, 1957, p.21). It is doubtful that we would call a two-year old who 
does not read and write illiterate. Would we on the otl)cr hand call today a 10 year-old who does not 
read and write an illiterate? If literacy is an ability which is demonsL'-ated in such contexts as work, 
voting, and home managemeni, then the measurement of literacy rates for any population are most 
logically done at the age levels where lJ)ese activities have meaning for that population. For most of 
tlie population in the U.S.A», work permits cannot be obtained prior to the age of 16 and voting in 
national elections becomes possible at 18. What is meaningful, however, is not simply the ages 
when a few major transitions occur, but the age range during which a person is expected to interact 
with society more as an adult than as a child: to understa.nd and be responsible for the regulations of 
automobile driving, work, and common commercial activities; to be aware of local, regional and 
national events; to travel on one's own; select and engage in recreational activities; and to negotiate the 
more common components of education and social life. 

Coupled with these criteria are those that derived from the extended nature of modem education. 
While in Colonial and early 19th century America formal education might end at age 7 or 8 when a 
child was ready to enter tlie labor force, present day children in some countries do not begin formal 
schooling until age 7. But even when children began working at 7 or 8 it was not expected that they 
would function as adults vis-a-vis society in general, and tlterefore no one expected fully lif'srate 
behavior at such early a^es. It seems reasonable, therefore, to continue to use literacy as a referent 
for adult or near-adult abilities, and to avoid such compounds :is functional adult literacy (or 
functional child literacy). We do recognize that the skills that underlie literacy develop over many 
years and devdop unevenly over any large population of students. We can speak of the levels of 
development which any person might have attained in the various skill areas which literacy requires, 
but it is probably not meaningful to report literacy as such prior to the age of 16. (At issue here is 
not the meaning of literacy for individuals, but its meaning to society. Literacy rates arc meaningful 
as indicators of population characteristics only when applied to iJjose who need to be literate.) 

A more subtle issue is raised by Fisher (1978) who claims that individuals who can cope within 
environments in which print processing is required are by definition funcrionally literate, regardless 
of whether or not they can pass reading and writing tests. Fisher may be claiming that the 
mechanisms through which one obtains meaning from print (and communicates with it) are not 
relevant to the determination of functional literacy. Thus tJirough oral meanSj coupled with an 
awareness of non-verbal cues, one might perform satisfactorily, or at least appear to do io, in a 
context where print processing is frequently required. Whether this speaks to the definition of 
literacy or to tlie follies of middle management in some organizations, we cannot determine from 
available evidence. I will without further discussion reject Fisher's argument and continue to define 
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literacy as requiring a defined set of skills as opposed to a coping behavior that might be based on 
deception, avoidance, or upon ilic literacy skills of otliers.*^ 

Of the other phrases cited at the beginning of this section, conventional literacy is synonymous 
VfUhfunetional literacy, only carrying perhaps slightly more emphasis on the everyday, non-work 
related uses of print. Marginal literacy and survival literacy arc attempts to define cuts along a 
functional literacy scale, an issue that v^ill be examined belouf. 

The Skill Requirements of Literacy 

The view of literacy as a complex of skills is reflected in the first NAEP Adult Woik Skills and 
• : Knowledge Assessment that was donr. in 1973-74 and in the Adult Performance Level Fur.clional 
. . . Literacy Test that was also developed in the mid-1970s (National Assessment, 1976; Nafziger, et al., 
1975). In these surveys literacy skills were defined in terms of the print demands of occupaiioiul, 
•* ' civic, community, and personrii functioning. 

In ^hesc and other literacy surveys (e.g., Kirsch & Jungcblut, 1937), four hask types of skills 
^ are consistently included: reading, writing, numeracy, and document processing. On the inclusion 

\ . ^ of reading as a component of literacy, there is no argument, but on the types of reading and the 
criterion levels for basic or functional competency, there is still not widespread agreement. 
• . • School-based reading assessments are generally based on continuous texts (fiction and non-fiction), 
with items that draw on a range of vocabulary and comprehension skills. Scaling and reporting is 
^ generally done in grade level equivalents, a practice which may not be appropriate for adult 

assessment. 

. Some adult reading demands clearly differ from tliose imposed on children. Consider, as an 
example, the skills required for reading exit signs while driving on a freeway at 60 miles per hour, or 
" for reading subtitles on a foreign film. Doth tasks may require reading speeds beyond those obin-jied 

by the average fourth grader, yet may not require significantly higher comprclicnsiou levels, 
especially with llic other cues available. 

On iJie literacy requirements for writing, we have limited empirical evidence for cslablishing 
competency levels. Between Thomdike*s handwriting scale (Thomdikc, 1910) and tlje recent 
discovery of process writing, relatively little work was done on the cognitive demands of writing. 
Tlie rediscovery of the work by Vygotsky (1962) and by Luria (1978) on writing, and the current 
studies on the writing process have reconfirmed Samuel Johnson's claim that •'What is written 
without effort is in general read without pleasure." As Vygotsky (1962) claimed, writing requires 
ability in abstract, deliberate activity. We arc far, however, from grade level norms for composilion, 
in spire of expanded research and assessment activities (e.g., Martiew, 1983; YVhitenian. 1981; 
Appiebee, Langer, and Mullis, 1987). 

On numeracy, there is a growing concensus that at least basic competence in this area is required 
' for literacy, but exactly how much has not been thoroughly discussed. One argument is that 
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numeracy beyond addition and sublraclion is too specialized to include in a definition of basic 
literacy. If we do include high levels of competence in multiplication, division, and operations with 
percentages, then we eliminate from the ranks of the literate a high percentage of America's young 
adults (Kirsch & Jungeblut, 1986). A more reasonable approach is to confine funcuonal literacy lo 
those basic numeric operations which are critical for ordinary meaning of print: basic addition and 
subtraction, comparison (greater than, less than), dates, time, and perhaps a lew other skills. Exactly 
what to include, however, must av/aii a iliorough analysis of the literacy tasks of everyday life. 

A fourth skill domain in functional literacy is document processing, Tlii5 category is perhaps tlic 
most difficult to define empirically, due lo the limited amount of rest uch done on it. Most notable is 
the recent Young Adult Literacy Assessment done by the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress, which examined literacy abilities with tasks based on common documents (Kirsch & 
Jungeblut, 1986). The moderate correlations found between the liteacy scale based on documents 
and those based on prose and quantitative analysis indicate that document processing makes a 
significant independent contribution to literacy ability. 

Document knowledge is usually defined as the ability to cope with different document formats 
such as job entry forms, tax schedules, television schedules, advertisements and labels on products. 
But it is also critical to think about the skills that go into the processing of these documents and to 
analyze their psychological demands. Document processing tends lO differ from reading fiction in 
tlial most document processing is initiated by a nanowly defined task that usually requires selective 
processing, while fiction reading usually has a general, diffuse task (e.g., read and enjoy) and 
assumes complete or nearly complete reading. Document processing tasks, such as finding an entry 
in a train schedule, often require specialized knowledge relevant to a particular document format. 
Finding information in such contexts is more like problem solving than like comprehending plot, 
character, or author's purpose in reading fiction. 

In concluding this section I feel compelled to muddy the skill issue by pointing out that both 
psychologically and by common practice the skills defined above are not equal partners in the literacy 
business. Reading is clearly primary to any definition of literacy and the others are, in some sense, 
secondary. Writing presupposes reading: otherwise it is nurc copying. Similarly, numeracy and 
document knowledge are supplemental}' lo readinj^, and have no role in tlie literacy equation witliout 
it. The skilled reader, ignorant of numeracy and document formats, still will obtain significant 
amounts of meaning from print. On tlie other hand, tlie noii-rcader who is skilled in arithmetic and in 
document styles will stumble more often than not in an environment based on print. Most of our 
concern, as implied above, is with those who do not read well and therefore need the added 
facilitation that derives from knowledge of specific document formats and from .lumeracy. 
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How literate Is literate 7 

Variable critei la 

In ihc previous sections I have touched on ihe criierion level Issue for literacy* The first part of 
this issue concerns the criterion level required for any given definition of literacy. Tlic second is 
whcLher for the United States (or any other political unit) 4 single criterion level and Uicreforc a single 
form of literacy is adequate for educational and political needs at a given point in time. (The Issues 
\:\ related to changes In literacy demands over lime are discussed In a following section.) 

The argument I would like to develop is that literacy, as a socially defined concept, represents in 
aspiration as much as it docs a reality. Although we can define differing types of literacy for diffcrciit 
. • regions of the countiy, different social strata, different levels of involvement in society, and so on, 
^ from a national policy perspective equality of opportunity Is the standard, and therefore only a single 
definition of literacy has meaning, applied to all citizens. To accept, for example, different definitions 
of literacy for different regions of the country, and therefore to promulgate policies that would tend to 

• peq)etuate thses differences, would be inconsistent with the current equity goals of this country. To 
afford less training to someone living in Mississippi than in Illinois would be to value liic former k$s 
than the latten 

This is not to claim that the literacy demands of different regions, occupations, or life styles do 
: not differ, nor is it to say lliat we can define easily what this national literacy Is in terms of both skills 

• and competency levels. Most of that challenge remains in front of us. Nevertlieless, so long as 
' literacy remains a national concern, it is encumbent upon the government to strive for .an 

• understanding of llie general literacy needs of work, citizenship, housekeeping, and private life; to 
seek effective means for assessing these needs; and to encourage assistance to those who fall below 

: certain minimal levels of performance, no matter how arbitrarily set 

Critical levels 

. Literacy abilities in any population vary from none, or almost none, to advanced beyond the level 
. where measurement has any meaning. The choosing of any point along this continuum to define 
" minimal ability for functional literacy incurs the risk that all of those below that point will be 
iiiconrcctly labeled illiterate. We might, however, consider a suggestion made by UNESCO (1957) to 
, report minimal literacy and functional literacy. Cross-national studies of reading processes suggest 
that a common core of psychological abilities may exist for reading and, in particular, for reading 
: alphabetic and syllabic writing systems. These processes involve primarily the coordination of eye 
movements into fixations and subsequent saccadic jumps; the acquisition and utilization of 
symbol-sound correspondences; the building of rapid identification of word units through Ihe 
integration of information from a variety of sources; and die use of local and global processing to 
obtain meaning (Gray, 1956; Downing, 1973). The basic or minimal level of literacy corresponds to 
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what Gray (1925) and Chall (1983) call Slagc 2 in ilicir respective dcvclopnienl schemes. Tliis might 
also be (he minimal level required for self-sustained development in the reading component of 
lilerscy. Gray (1956), for example, assumes that four to five years of schooling arc required to 
continue competent reading. This may be true in western countries today, assuming that schooling 
begins in the age range of 5 to 7, but historically vast segments of the American population became 
U:cratc with less than this amount of schooling. 

What has changed in learning situations between ISCO A*^d now is an issue beyond ihc interest of 
this conference, but one worthy of further investigation. What I suggest is that if empirical 
investigations continue to support a universal set of basic reading skills, and thai similar levels can be 
defined for uriting, numeracy, and document knowledge, that we define two levels of literacy: basic 
literacy (which I prefer over the term minimal literacy ) which applies to the level that allows 
self-susained development in literacy to continue; and required literacy which is the literacy level that 
is required for any given social context, and whicli might, therefore, change over time. Functional 
literacy remains useful as a general designation of abilities above basic literacy, allowing some level 
of functioning though print in society. On what le\els of competency arc required in the foui 
component skills, we must await funher exploration of literacy needs. I do suggest, however^ that 
we reject as inadequate and misleading tlic use of grade level equivalents for literacy levels. 

Part of the drawback to applying grade level reading scales to literacy ability is that these levels 
are based exclusively on reading, witli no assessment of writing, numeracy, or document processing. 
While there will always be a moderate correlation between reading ability, as measured by 
school-based tasks, and adult literacy, to claim that any given grade level of reading ability is 
necessary for literacy ignores first that other skills are also involved, and second that the skills may 
interact in non-obvious ways such that relatively low levels of reading may be eonjpensated by higher 
levels of other skills. This is not to claim that certain basic levels arc not required of a// skills to 
reach even basic literacy. Rather, it is a caution that there is little empirical justification for claiming 
that 8th or 12th grade reading levels, for example, are needed for present day literacy (cf. Bormuth, 
1975; Carroll & Chall, 1975). The second drawback is that reading grade level equivalents arc based 
on schooi-rclated reading and are derived from children, not upper teenagers or adults. The role ol 
background knowledge in reading has been a central focus of recent comprehension research (e,g., 
Tiemey & Cunningham, 19S4). What is evident from Oiis research is that an adult ?nd a child, 
bringing dilTcrcnt types of experiences and knowledge ' ihe same reading task, may demonstrate tlie 
same outcomes with widely varying basic rcading skills. 

Then most readers show differing reading abilities across different types of material. Foi 
example, Pressey & Pressey (cited in Gray, 19S-t/194l, p.37) concluded from a scries of reading 
tests based on poetry, scientific material, and stories that "a good leader in one type of subject matter 
may very likely be a poor reader with other material." Similar results were obtained by Judd and 
Buswell (1922) based upon fiction, geography, rhetoric, easy verse and algebra passages. These anc 
other studies suggest that readers, and particularly readers who are not in the highest ranges ol 
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reading ability, will sh^w diffcrcnlial abilities b'»scd upon interest, past experience and perhaps upon 
other motivational factors. 

Change over (inic 

Tlic functional literacy demands faced by bctsy Ross were different from those faced by Horatio 
Alger. Am? these were different from those faced by shopkeepers and seamstresses toda^*, But what 
has changed? Certainly not the level of difficulty of the syntax and vocabulary of legal documents, 
news accounts, or public announcements. These may, in fact, have become easier to comprehend 
over the past 300 years. Nor has the level of comprehension required for functional use changed. 
"Not", for example, had roughly the same negating function in Captain John Smiih'ii 1608 treatise /4 
Trut Relation as it had in Ollic North's recent testimony in ilic Iran-Contra hearings, and requires tl;c 
same level of understanding in each case. 

What has changed is first the demands for writing, numerac , and document knowledge, and 
second the quantity of printed materials that are encountered every day. Today's expectations for 
writing, and numeracy in particular, far exceed those of even 150 years ago. Lincoln's claim about 
schoolmasters of his youth that '*no qualification was ever required beyond "Vcndin*, writing and 
cypherin* to the Rule of Three.*** gives a hint of this difference (cited in Johnson, 1904/1963, p.l28). 
With the increase in quantity of printed material has come a demand to read faster, which has been 
reinforced by technological changes, as suggested above for freeway signs and movie subtitles. 

How literacy demands of work interact with the literacy skills of tlic labor pool is not well 
understood. On one hand is a tendency for literacy demands to increase over time as more and more 
facets of work incorporate technology and as service jobs proliferate in place of manufacturing 
poshions. On the other hand, some perceive a ''dumbing down** of certain service positions to meet 
lower abiluy levels of iJie available labor pool (Sec Venezky, Kaestle, & S tni, 1987). 1 lowever this 
dynamic works, chnngc in overall literacy requirements of work, as well as other components of 
everyday life is highly probable. Perhaps we need a literacy index, equivalent to the consumer price 
index, to register yearl> shifts in functional literacy requirements. With or without such codification 
of change, an adequate definition of literacy must incoiporatc change in some meaningful way. 

Literacy and th^ Non-Native Speaker 

So far I have avoided the thom^ issues tliat attend literacy for non-native speakers in a p*micular 
^rc. For the Most p;m these are political matters and are best left for the segment of this n:eeting 
\nV coofronl that ^,el of complexities. For definition making, three cases need to be 
linguishcd. These will be framed for English in the USA but apply, mutatis mutiindis, elsewhere. 
1. Non-native speakers, literate in their own language who have a:quircd English sp:aking 
ability. 
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2. Non-n.-ilivc speakers, lacking required iiicracy in their own cuhurc, but speakers also of 
English. 

3. Non-speakers of English. 

For case I we expect literacy in English, but even if it doesn't develop we cannot usefully apply 
the labcJ -illiieratc/' These people may be non-English literate (where non modifies '•English 
lileratc-), but it is still significant for policy and pedagogy that they are litps-atc in some language. For 
case 2 we might apply the term ilVncrate, but sti!! need to distinguish between Illiteracy in the natwc 
bnguagc ai>d illiteracy in English, 

Those in case 3 might be labeled illiterate for their native language, but this label has no import 
for them (or anyone else) in relation to English, All of us could be labeled illiterate for every 
language wc do not speak, but nothing is gained by tin's praeucc. Even if we restrict our interests to 
tl)ose residing in the USA, the term illiterate is not a functional label for those who neither read nor 
speak English, primarily because their illiteracy results automatically from their inability to speak 
English. Instruction in spoken English is a cridcal step in their acquisition of Jilcraey, At a 
minimum, wc need to distinguish illiteracy as a non-contingent trait. Tliese arc policy issues, 
however, not ones that depend upon deeper understandings of information processing, mental 
development, or any other cognitive trails. 

Summary 

In summary, the issues encountered in defining literacy derive from limitaUons in the empirical 
study of literacy needs and literacy practice. The issues most in need of iiwcsUgalion are: 

1. Does a common psychological mechanism underlie basic reading and wriUng for alphabetic 

and syllabic writing systems? That is. can wc discover a common set of psychological 
processes across languages that are in some sense minimally required for self-sustained 
literacy? If so. then we are jusdfied in positing a l>asic literacy that is relatively fixed within 
and across cultures, and a pragmatic or required literacy tliat varies according to cultural 
demands and which often includes numeracy and document processing abiliies, 

2. For required literacy, defined according to some accessible, present day social context, what 
are the levels of reading, writing, numeracy, and document processing skills required and 
how do they interact? For example, to what degree can high document processing ability 
compensate for minimal (i.e.. basic) levels of reading? Wc have more than 100 years of 
probing, poking, and experimenting with reading to draw on. but far less available for 
writing, numeracy, and document processing. 

3. At what ages do different cultures expect tlicir members to interact socially and ccononiicatly 
as adults and therefore to be functionally literate? Tins issue poses a difficulty for assessing 
literacy in that for most cultures, no single 'bar m'trvah* point is defined. Instead, 
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rcsponsibiliiics arc acquired gradually according to cultural, family and individual 
circumstances, with legal emix wcrment often playing a minor role. A 14-yc3r old mother, 
as a single parent, may have needs for literacy far beyond Uiosc of a single, JS-ycar old 
woman living with her family on a farm. In the past, performance moniloring has been 
age-based, at least for the initial age at which literacy is assessed. Perhaps level of 
responsibility is a belter selector variable than age, except tiiai the complexities in defining 
this entity may far exceed its advantages* 
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Endnotes 

' Wonrald (1977). in u-rftiag about litmcy in Anglo-Saxon Enstand. u$cs pragmatic literacy to 
refer to lower Icvc! functional literacy, and cultured literacy to refer to A5hc;a*$ higher 

' Cotigressional Record, Nov. 18, 1970, Vol 116 (no.lS4). 

similar issue was raised many years ago in Lhe report of an American soldier during World 
War 11 who received letters wriucn in Russian from his :mnugrant parents. The soldier 
understood spoken Russian but could not read iL Another soldier in his unit had learned to 
pronounce Cyrillic script even though he could not understand Russun. Therefore, the latter 
soldier pronounced the script and the addressee listened, thereby coniing to know the content 
of lHc letters. The issue raised by this process was **Who is reading?*. The simplest answer is 
cither neither or the two together. By definition, neither reads Russian by himself. 
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* This response paper vas prepared for the Syaposiua -Towards Defining 
Literacy,- sponsored by the Center for Literacy Kesesrch, University of 
.Pennsylvania, and the National Advisory Council for Adult Education^ It was 
«i.ritten partially in response to the position paper -Definitions of 
Literacy-, written by Richard L* Venerky. 



Oefinitiont of Littracy: Responses 
1.0 Suaaary and higU point* of Venezky's paper 

rrofessor Ytneaky has provided a good beainaing point and suaaary for the 
pole.ics of defining Uteracy/-ies. Bis stated aoal vas to "open to critica't 
txaaiaatloa the Tariou* conteaporary aeanings offered foe literacy ." (p.i) 
«y inteat here is to respond to several of the points he raised ia his paper 
and then to aovc on to points of oaission, I believe aust be identified if a 
.national discussion is to responsibly take place on literacy. 

Professor Venazky Maintained a fairly saall ranee of aeaniogs ia his 
paper, if only to aake the discussion aore aasageable. Bis basic definition 
of literacy is not very different froa aany in the field, and is assuaed as 
the beginning point: 

"furtheraore, I will assuae that literacy skills center on the use of 
pmt and that at a ainiaua this requires reading and writing." (p. J) 

Be is also concerned with the threshold or nininua level of this use of 
print. 

n?°.K.f}^?^ defining literacy, therefore, I will qualify the rang 

of abilities referred to as ainiaal or near ainiasJ, for sooe goal, as 
opposed to advanced, as was indicated in classical tines." {p. 3) 

While reserving the tera illiteracy "for those lacking totally in reading/- 
writing knowledge" (p. 4), he proceeds to discuss function al literACj^ and 
other teras, the skills required for literacy, proficiency levels, and the 
non-English speaking individual. His discussion of definitions is liaitei t 
adults. 

21 'a'V. to continue to use lUeracy as a referar. 

m.^^i abilit es.... (At issue hereTT Sot the aean „" o 

literacy for individuals, but its aeaning to society. Literacy rates are 
aeaningful as indicators of population characteristics only when ajpie" 
to those who need to be literate.)" (p. 5) 

He proposes to basic levels of proficiency: 
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basic literacy ... which applies to the level that allows self- 
Sustained developnent in literacy to continue? and required li teracy which 
is the literacy level thaC is required for any given social context , and 
vhich Might, therefore^ change over tiae. Fun ctiona l literacy renains 
useful as a general designation of abilities above basic literacy, 
aiiowi&g aoM level of functioning through print in society. (p. 8) 

The paper argues for literacy as procedural inowledgo vs* declarative 

knowledge {p. 4) and four basic types cf skills: reading, writing. Duaeracy* 

and docuaeot processing/knowledge. Reading is^ however^ priaary. 

-Reading is clearly priaary to any definition of literacy and the others 
are, in soae sense, secondary. Vriting presupposes reading.... 
Siailarly, nuaeracy and docuaent knowledge are supplementary to reading, 
*end have no role in the literacy equation without it*** (p. 7) 

2n answer to the question of "How literate is •literate?^'*, ht identifies 

three necessary eleaents: (1) there aust be variable -riteria, (2) one aust 

include critical levels [of proficiency], and (3) it aust allow for change. 

Professor Venezky then identifies the definitional issues attendent to 
literacy and the non^native speaker as involving at least three kinds of 
**non«-native speaker**: 

o bilingual, aono-literate; 

o bilingual, non^literate; and 

o Monolingual in a non*£nglish language (for whoa the label of illiterate 
in English has no logical aeaning). 

Be describes these issues as thorny, and ••for the aost part ... political 
Batters'* (p. 10) and defers any further discussion of their •*cooplexities.^^ 
2.0 Responses to the paper: Social is social 

Zn any discussion of language, particularly within the definitional 
poleaics for literacy, we aust distinguish between the abilities as 
coapetence and the use of those abilities in concrete situations as 
perforaance. These are obviously related since you can't perform reading or 



writing if you can't read or Mrite , nor can you ksst^ss those parallel 
abilities absent any i>er£orBance. Vhile Professor Venezky assuned literacy 
skills center on th^i use of print, I assume, and so define, reading as taking 
sense (or fieaning) tvom vrittea syabols, and writing as the use of a systea 
of signs to cooTey Meaning^ Literacy, thus encompasses both reading and 
writing. Both reading and writing are fteaning construction processes and 
abilities, soae parallel to other language/cosDunication skills and 
processes. 

Whereas all norsal children throughout the world acquire their caternal 
oral language (s) relativtly easy, at a sisilar rate regardless of the 
language, and as a required feature of their aaterial and human circuostance^ 
literacy is, tore often than not, a fortally '^taught and lea^rned** set of 
abilities* and tay or tay not be socially "^required.** Professor VeoezXy has 
helped us guide and focus our discussion in saking this last point. 

He has also helped w avoid tany of the hidden pole&ical traps by avoiding 
the terts cultural literacy, or succusbing to collapsing reading and writing 
abilities with ^education^, or sany of the other notions of **high culture.** 
The English language is quite flexible enough to be used to talk about these 
other social notions without confusing then vith "literacy.** Although this 
is often done quite purposefully for other reasons than defining **literacy.** 

There is a rub, however, in focusing on nut&eracy, and document ptocessing, 

as well as uses or functions to vhich literacy (priaarily writing) is put. 
* 

If we focus on the uses of literacy we are basically acswetifig two questicr«s: 
0 Under what circutstances does reading take place tost effectively? 
0 For what purposes and with what for&s does soseone vriti? 
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X 9t&t6 thase questions %$ such because they allow us to organize the issues 
r«ist4 by ^he reading conprehensioa and ethno graphic research of the last two 
decades, in particulart the role of background knowledge in reading 
co«pre&ensioQ, the £a^ilia:srity oC text structure and organizatioa (Professor 
Veae2Ky*s ''types of nateriala**, e& veil as the arguaentt for document 
processing), and the Jifterential patterns of use of writing by social, 
ethnic/racial, and geudtr groups* 

Zt is unfortunate chat Professor Venezky relegates the definitional issues 
raised by language pluralisa and literacy within the United States to the 
political reals. In several areas ;e.g«, language and cognition* second 
language acquisition), bilingual and bi-literacy research are providing the 
Kore exciting intellectual and cultural experiences. His intorest in the 
"^universal basic [developaental] processes'* of literacy would seen to demand 
be consider these aore f undaaentally than he did. I suspect, with all due 
respect/ that he responded sore bound hy his cultural blinders than he 
recognized or was willing to adait. Although I suspect his point of 
reference throughout nost of Lis paper was English literacy, it was only 
towards the end that we were given explicit cues to this assusption. huch of 
the "^literacy** and "^reading** literature produced in this country assumes 
English is the language of concern. Sooe of these research writings also 
assuae that whatever is '^discovered'* about English, oust be universal to 
Language. Vith over 23 uillion persons in the United States living in 
households where a language ether than English is spoken, aore systematic 
research and policy attention should be paid to the issues of bilingualisn 
and literacy and to biliteracy itself. 

5 
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Ont particular concern in this area ij the notion o£ whether or how auch 
SnglUh oral languagt proficiency should be mastered befor e English literacy 
iftftruction is introduced (for school agt persons as veil as adults). Many 
of the literacy serTice centers profided throughout the country over the last 
seTeral years have turned aw*y non-English speakers saying -we don't provide 
English as a second language instruction here." Soae of these centers are 
beinning to link up with other coamunity services or at least ask whether or 
not the individual is li'<:erate in any other language. la areas of high 
concentration of language minorities, w* aust ask ourselves whether 
inattention to this issue is not done purposefully; Are we interested in 
literacy instruction, or in English language literacy alone? 

One last reaction to the paper involves the decision to liait the 
discussion to adults. Reading instruction is so central to the national 
school curricula, that I believe we can safely say their is a societal 
expectation that school age children will be able "to read** certainly by the 
end of eleaentary school. Many of the definitional issues raised in the 
paper were applicable to youngsters auch younger than 15 years of age, and 
involved nore than an age differential with adults. 
]*0 Sunaary 

Professor Venerky's paper provided, I believe, a good basis for critically 
"examining the various contemporary aeanings for liter^icy.- He shared a 
brief historical review of the social notions of lite^racy, related to 
reading, writing, nuaeracy, docuaent knowledge, and •'education. lie 
particularly focussed on functional^^racx and the i^iplied abilities and 
levels of proficiency. If I were disappointed, it was in that it did not 
focus on enough issues and enough of the "conteaporary meanings** available. 
A disappointaent aadc real due to the limits of space and tine. 
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LITERACY FOR WHAT PURPOSE? 



* Literacy liberates. 

* Literacy is used to domesticate free individual's. 

* Literacy use is growing . 

* Literacy use is shrinking. 

* Literacy i 1 luminates the ways o-f God to human ity . 

* Literacy sells soap. 

* Literacy spawns creativity and makes possible bv?tween 
individuals links which span space and time. 

* Literacy serves gate-keeper functions • 

* Literacy, by itself, wields no magical transforming 
power over learning and life. 

* Literacy scholars wil 1 never produce a comprehensive 
social history of its uses or a comprehensive theory to 
explain the history of texts and readers. 



Each of the above thoughts has been articulated by one or 
more scholars examining the purposes and functions uf literacy. 
Though contradictory, each is probably true. Each thought^ in 
turn, becomes false as soon as it is overgeneral ized and uvsed as 
an ideological platform from which to offer an overly simplified 
explanation of complex reality. 

ERLC 



The purposes, uses, and formats T)f literacy are varied and 
expanding. How literacy is used is determined, to a large extent, 
by social contexts and it is becoming increasingly clear that, in 
general, literacy abilities only partially transfer frorr. one 
context and format to others. Many mistakes we make and have made 
in relation to literacy stem from misconceptions or overly 
generalized conceptions of what literacy is and how it is used. 

Li te racy Misconceptions 

Traditional misconceptions about how literacy works and what 
it can and cannot accomplish have influenced and limited our 
understanding of literacy. These same misconceptions have 
compromised the effectiveness of educational and policy decisions 
we make in relation to literacy. Guthrie and Kirsch (1983) 
identify one traditional misconception as -ne vipwpoint that 
literacy is a unitary, dichotomous, psychological capability that 
is learned with the appropriate educational opportunity. One 
either gets literacy or one does not. A second and related 
misconc&ption is that mastering literacy in one context 
substantially transfers to other contexts. 

More than a decade of research examining the purposes and 
uses of literacy has demonstrated that: 

* literacy processes vary widely to reflect the pluralism of 
contexts in which literacy is U3ed, and 
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* transfer of literacy abilities is severely limited by 
differences in format, social support networks, and 
required background information as one moves from context 
to context. 

For example, literacy in schools often involves independently 
reading to ansvger end-of-chapter questions or, on some occasions, 
carefully studying material to remember, synthesize, or evaluate 
it. Purposes and uses of literacy outside classrooms is rarely 
school-like. School literacy processes often differ from those 
used, for example, to read a troubleshooting manual on the job or 
gather information to fill in a form. 

There is, of course, some transfer from reading one sort of 
material to the ability to read other sorts of material. Research 
of the 1 ast decade , however , suggests that this transfer is 
greatly limited. The most recent NAEP study of young adult 
reading reveals only about 257. shared variance between prose and 
document reading performance (Kirsch and Jungeblut, 1986). 
Readers who do well with many different types of literacy usually 
have practiced with many different types of literacy and often 
outside schools. Studies in th= U.S. military (Sticht 1980, 1982) 
and across cultures (Scribner, 1984) indicate only a little 
tran-^fer from general reading ability to specific uses of 
literacy. A soldier in a basic skills class may improve in 
literacy abilities while in class, but not be able to transfer 
that gain to job performance. He or slie will be likely to lose 
literacy gains once outside the practice environment of the class. 
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Mastering the specific processing and cognitive demands of task 
and format may be more key to successful literacy performance than 
is mastering a common core of basic literacy sKills. 



The Influence of Context on Literacy Purpose 



Both historical and sociological perspectives provide clear 
examples of the overwhelming influence of context on literacy 
purposes, demands, and processes. An historical examination of 
many cultures suggests that literacy often begins as a means of 
recording and preserving the "holy words" which are initially 
read, memorized, and used with a minimum of interpretation. 
Literacy evolves to serve purposes of genealogy, government, 
commerce and communication (Kaestle, 1985). During this 
evolution, the literacy processes, needed additional background 
knowledge, and social networks supporting literacy expand 
and differentiate. When a substantial portion of a society or 
group master literacy, literacy uses expand still further and 
profound political and social changes often occur (Goody and Watt, 
1963). Graff (1986) points out that there is little evidence that 
basic litcr-^cy, in itself, wields a magical transforming power 
for learning and life. It is more likely the case that written 
language can add power to our communication pot < ?n tial and that 
increased potential can lead to the development and expansion of 
human potential (Harste and Mikuleckyj^ 1984). 
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Critics examining literacy from a neo-Marxist perspective are 
quick to point out that contexts, purposes, and processes are of 
key importance. Limited teaching of functional skills can become 
an exercise in domestication (Lankshear, 1985), while the teaching 
of a "critical literacyV can enable teachers and students to 
formulate strategies to change the form, content, and social 
relations of education with an interest in freedom and democracy 
(Kretovics, 1985) . 

Historical Changes in Literacy Contexts in the U.S. ; 

In the United States, fairly recent significant changes in 
the literate population have interacted with and helped change our 
national context and purposes for literacy. In 1870, only 27. of 
the population graduated from high school and two generations 
later, in 1910, the proportion was still a low 87.. Of this group, 
3/4 went to college. At the beginning of this century, for the 
most part, high level literacy and education were the province of 
a very small elite (Mikulecky, 1987). 

Throughout the century, responses to the demands of wars, 
technology, and heavy emphci;^is on public schooling increased the 
basic 1 i teracy levels of the majority . As more individuals 
mastered basic literacy, contexts began to change. It became 
possible to communicate information more readily in print. More 
complex written information became part of the social and literacy 
context. During World War II, the U.S. Army found it necessary tc 
set a minimum criterion of fourth-grade reading level for 
acceptance into the army. By the 1980s, th© criterion level 
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became high school graduation. During the same time period, the 
difficulty of newspaper wire-service stories climbed to llth-12th 
grade level (Wheat, Lindberg & Matman , 1977). Magazine difficulty 
levels are almost universally in the high school difficulty range 
( Reading Today , Feb/March, 1986, p. 16). In the workplace, over 
90/C of jobs called for regular uses of literacy, and the vast 
majority of occupational materials (manuals , memos , announcements , 
directions, etc.) were written at high school levels of difficulty 
or higher (Mikulecky, 1982; Sticht and Mikulecky, 1984). 

It should not be inferred that higher levels of literacy are 
therefore required to function. It is possible for a few talented 
individuals with coping strategies to function in spite of low 
literacy abilities. In part the context of increased literacy 
demands can be explained by the context of a more technical, 
information rich society. Resnick and Resnick (1977) note that, 
in the U.S. and in France, literacy demands have increased as 
literacy abilities have climbed. Levine (1982) points out, 
however, that we shouldn't infer that everything need to be so 
difficult and complex in 1 i teracy terms . He uses a crowd metaphor 
to explain part of the phenomenon of rising literacy demands. The 
new context is like what happens when the front row of a crowd 
rises. Everyone else has to rise to see and participate. As the 
average ability level of the population increased to the high 
school level, material difficulty tended to rise to that level. 

In any case, it is clear that the historical context for 
literacy use has changed dramatically. Literacy use has expanded 



and is intertwined with nearly every function of our society. 
Average ability levels have climbed (though not equally for all), 
and the complexity of literacy tasks has increased in reaction to 
increased literacy sophistication of the population and to the 
increased complexity of occupational and social tasks. 
Categorizations of Literacy Purposes and Uses : 

Listing the purposes and uses of literacy into meaningful 
categories is a task impossible to do well. Researchers often 
ignore each others' categories and classify them as too broad or 
too narrow to be useful. Heath's (1980) analysis of literacy use 
in southeastern mill towns produced seven categories of literacy 
purpose and use which fall between the extremes. Heath's 
categories are: 

Instrumental . Information about practical problems (price 
tags, checks, bills, ads, street signs, house numbers). 
Social-interactional . Information for social relationships 
(greeting cards, cartoons, bumper stickers, posters, 
letters, newspaper features, recipes). 
News-re lated . Information about third parties or distant 
events (newspaper items, political flyers, messages from 
gov. offices ) . 

Memory-supportive . Memory aids ( messages on calendars , 
add'^ess and telephone books, inocul ation records) . 

Substitutes for oral messages . (notes for tardiness to 
school, message left by parent for child). 
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Provision of permanent record ♦ (birth certificates, loan 

notes, tax forms) . 
Confirmation ♦ Support for currently held ideas and attitudes 

(brochures on cars, the Bible, directions for putting 

items together) . 

Other researchers (Northcutt, 1975) have employed topic categories 
(i.e., Occupational, Health, Government, Community, etc.). In a 
random selection survey of nearly 500 adults, Mikulecky, Shanklin, 
and Caverly (1978) found that adult purposes for reading were, in 
order of importance: 

1. to keep up with what is going on. 

2. for relaxation and personal enjoyment. 

3. to find out how to get something done. 

4. to study for personal and occupational advancement. 

5. to discuss what has been read with friends. 
The Influence of Social Networks ; 

The influence of social networks upon the uses and purposes 
for literacy has received increased attention during the past 
decade. Literacy use in the home, the workplace, and society in 
general has been found to differ significantly from school-type 
literacy. Heath (1980, 1984) studies 90 blacks from two mill 
towns in the southeastern United States. Among this group, 
reading was valued almost exclusively for its functional purposes 
(reading bills, signs, letters, recipes, and so forth). These 
tasks were often performed cooperatively. Fingeret (1983), after 
using ethnographic methods to study low literates, reported 
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intimate social networks among low literates and their friends in 
which services like baby sitting and baking were traded for 
literacy help. Mikulecky (1982) reported that workers asked 
literacy related questions of each other nearly twice as often as 
did students in school. The purposes for which one uses literacy 
and the way one goes about using literacy to function are often 
related to how one functions in social networks. 

Implications of the Link between Social Contexts and Literacy 
Research findings on the link between literacy and social 
contexts suggest important implications for educators and policy 
makers. They are as follows: 

1. It is inappropriate and inaccurate to assume that low 

1 iterate adults are helpless in the face of general ly high 
national literacy demands. 

Research by Heath (1980, 1984) and Fingeret (1983) portrays 
low literate adults as intelligent, capable human beings able to 
function reasonably well in their own social networks. Often 
literacy is "worked around" or sometimes avoided all together. 
Heisel and Larson (1984) similarly report that a large sample of 
undereducated elderly adults had developed the skills and social 
networks to meet the demands of their social environment. There 
is little evidence to justify characterizing low literate adults 
as helpless. 

2. Because literacy use and purpose are so closely linked with 
racially segregated social contexts and networks, a heavy 
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potential exists for literacy being used inappropriately for 
discrimination and gatekeeping. 

Gilmore (1985) reports Black youth who exhibit symbols of 
"street" behavior related to their social networks are often not 
-.ssigned by teachers to academic achievement programs even though 
evidence suggests they could succeed in such programs. Mikulecky 
(1987) reports that the dr.fference between urban and suburban 
schools can be characterized by dropout rates approaching 707. in 
one and college admission rates over 707* in the other. 
Neighborhood and social class values, which have become enmeshed 
with race and ethnicity, play key roles in these adolescent 
choices. On nearly every indicator of the most recent National 
Assessment of Educational Progress, average scores for whites far 
exceed average minority scores. For these reasons, use of 
credentials or general reading test data for screening decisions 
is likely to automatically discriminate against minorities. 
Griggs vs. Duke Power company and several subsequent court cases 
have clearly indicated that literacy can only be used legally as a 
screening mechanism for employment when a clear case can be made 
that literacy tests reflect actual job demands (Mikulecky & Diehl, 
1978). Such controlling precedents are not yet in place for other 
gate-keeping uses of literacy test scores and credentials. 

The same social networks that support low literate 
individuals may function to trap individuals into remaining 
low literates. 

as 
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Though it is important to recognize the richness of social 
networks and alternative ways to manage literacy tasks, it is also 
important to note that some social networks are counterproductive 
to individual and societal growth, Lemann (1986), in his 
insightful analysis of the relationships between race and social 
class, pointed out that many middle-class Blacks have abandoned 
America's inner cities. They left behind an "underclass" trapped 
by poverty, drugs, poor education, and a systematic pattern of 
survival skills for the inner city which are counterproductive for 
life anywhere else. On an individual level, Johnston (1985) notes 
that some adult illiterates may have defined their marriages 
and other social relationships around the opportunity and need for 
others to help them with literacy. For these adults, learning to 
be literate risks destroying intimate relationships. Such mutual 
dependency relationships also characterize many of the social 
networks of illiterates described by Fingeret (1983). Some 
supportive social relationships and networks can help low 
literates to function while at the same time preventing them from 
changing, growing, or moving into more literate arenas. Educators 
cind policy makers need to recognize that literacy improvement may 
sometimes hinge on providing the support necessary for 
relationships and networks to change along with their members. In 
other cases, literacy improvement may hinge on removing the 
individual or destroying the destructive or counterproductive 
network . 
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Desirab le Direc tions 
The information discussed in this paper suggests a number of 
positive directions and activities for educators. Initially it 
suggests students need to encounter a wider variety of contexts 
and uses for literacy. Since most high school students spend less 
time reading than most adults in the workforce, increasing and 
broadening school reading demands seems both desirable and 
possible. In addition, the non-school community (i.e., the 
family, churches, clubs, social service organizations, government 
agencies) can be encouraged and supported to play larger roles in 
the literacy instruction of children and adults. With some 
guidance and direction, instruction can occur almost naturally as 
literacy is taught in the process of teaching tasks related to 
ordinary performance in these institutions. Teaching of literacy 
in a functional context, where it will be immediately understood, 
used, and practiced, is an especially effective instructional 
approach. 

Instructors of all sorts can benefit from paying attention to 
how literacy is actually used within productive social networks. 
For example, literacy is often used in group solutions to 
problems. It may be that teaching students how to ask questions 
of peers or how to behave fairly in turn-taking and returning 
favors may be a<s important to actual literacy functioning as 
teaching decoding skills. Using small groups of instructors and 
peers has been offered as a means for teaching both literacy and 
social context. Harman (1984) noted that the most effective 
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learning occurs when learning experiences are in distinct units 
relating to immediate concerns, perceptions, and motivations. 
Reder (1985) has developed a theoretical framework for such 
informal literacy training strategies in his Giving Li te racy Away 
monograph . 

Since literacy is so inextricably intertwined with social 
contexts, literacy decisions almost inevitably become political 
and social decisions. To politically achieve a society where a 
maxi'num number of individuals have access to information and the 
means to productively participate implies a massive integration of 
informal and formal education into most aspects of our ."iciety. 
Harman (1984) has noted that the high U.S. incidence of functional 
illiteracy probably reflects more the nation's high degree of 
cultural pluralism than the failure of schools. In a pluralistic 
society, it is desirable for individuals to be able to move easily 
from one cultural setting to others. This suggests mare training 
for job-specific literacy in the workplace. It suggests training 
parents in how to help their children and it suggests providing 
guidance to adults in most of our institutions in how to help 
their less literate peers. We need to become more effectivs in 
teaching each other how to make transitions to meet new literacy 
demands. 

Extremely destructive social and family settings need to be 
very carefully examined with an eye toward education that 
liberates individuals. Programs that teach literacy to children 
and their parents at the same time are examples of educational 
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approaches designed to change social networks. Some state 
programs designed to remove gang members from gangs and 
resocialize them in forestry programs may be another example of 
preparing individuals to make the transition into more productive 
society. There are still more extreme ex=amples of proposed 
programs designed to force individuals out of counterproductive 
cycles of dependency. Controversial aspects of such programs are 
required literacy levels for parole from prison and required 
literacy education in order for low literates to receive federal 
or state support. 

It is with extreme caution that this author even suggest non- 
voluntary programs, however. Since differences in literacy 
abilities in the United States break clearly along racial and 
ethnic lines, there is a potential for prejudice, paternalism, and 
unwarranted invasion of privacy to hold sway. To not address the 
issue of counterproductive social networks, however, is to ignore 
a key aspect of literacy problems. In recognition of this 
delicate and dangerous situation, all non-voluntary programs 
attempting to change people's lives with the goal of increasing 
literacy and personal opportunity need to be recognized as being 
political in the extreme sense of the word. As political 
programs, they need to be carefully monitored to ensure that 
avenues of participation and standards of human dignity are being 
maintained . 
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titetdc/ for What Purpose? 



Dr. Mikulecky tiomt aiu ^xcelleitt job of djucunsiti«i tim 
fuRctiont anJ purposes ot literacy, particularly it» r^^lation to 
individuals and th«ir social contexts, what e«»fr.jes is not a static 
list ot purposes *r>d jfunction*, but rather a way of thinking about 
this ls«iu%> that win continue to be useful even as the characteristics 
of sp^rclfic social contexts chanqes. This framework posits literacy 
functions « culturally relative — it respects the differences in 
literacy use among cultural groups and acknowledges th** rol<* that the 
concrete social situation plays in an adult's assessment of literacy 
needs* as well as its relationship to effective instruction. At the 
same time, however, the analysis is embedded in a clearly normative 
framework in which literacy is identified as dositable by the dominant 
group in our society. It is this tension that I would like to explore 
in »y respon^ ^nt*» comments. 

Hikulecky asserts that, "since literacy is so inextricably 
intertwined with social contexts, literacy decisions almost Inevitably 
become political and social decisions" (p. 10}. Indeed, literacy 
always has been political — choices about who roads *ind what they 
read and how they use what they read always have been connected to the 
distribution of power in a society (Goody and Watt, 1S68) . The 
literate majority, securn in Its position of dominance, partially 
attributes Its success to literacy, and guards entrance Into literate 
domains (Hunter and llarman, 1979). 

The societal purposes and functions ascribed to litetacy 
historically have been complex but basically stable, althou;:n the 
nature of literacy itself is historically relative. For at least Ihe 
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last four hundred yoars# reading has been viewed as a moral 
imperative# connected to spiritual salvation and# of course, 
functioning as a mode of social control* Literacy's possession or 
absence has been an indicator of progress in moral training and, 
therefore^ of the extent to which one was ''civilized** or, as we would 
say today, ''socialized* (Graff* 1979) • Literacy tests for voter 
registration ~ whicft wer« maintained into the wid-tventieth century 
mm Kept people disenfranchised^ cut off from having a voice in their 
own governinent in the n«me of the greater social good. Economic 
ideology now is substituted for church iueology^ but the inability to 
use reading and writing skills in daily lite continues to be equated 
with a more generalized inability to lead productive lives as 
citizens, family members and workers, although, as Mikulecky asserts, 
we have learned that such depictions are inappropriate and inaccurate* 
The contemporary line of reasoning claims that we are moving into 
an "Information Age" in which technological competence is central and 
mobility essential* Workplaces will have to be able to change quickly 
to accommodate new technologies in order to remain competitive, and 
literacy is necessary both for learning and doing these new jobs 
(Hudson Institute, 198?). furthermore, it is argued, the number of 
jobs that require no or low level literacy skills is declining and 
will continue to docline (Hudion Institute, 1987)* In this scenario, 
illiterate adults^ unable to work in theso workplaces of the futurr. 
Keep America from ascending to the top of the new global order; 
furthermore, by being unemployable even in the lower level jobs, they 
are viewed as a double drag on the economy 'and a threat to national 
security* Host obviously, these arguments ignore the realities of 
social class And social structure; they also ignore tiie complex web of 
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forctts contributing to the United States' present economic problens 
end the/ deny the di9nity of illiterate adults. 

The connection established between literacy and economic 
development provides the framework within which we see the current 
atiention to literacy education. It is claimed that the lowest level 
of jobs is in the process of shifting and that literacy is necessary, 
not for social Mobility^ but for basic* entry**level employment* This 
push is not about "empowerment* of people who are poor and 
disenfranchised^ it is about maintaining the present distribution of 
wealth and power In America and* e^en s»ore» across the planet* Tlie 
purpose of litere^cy in this scenario is to enable adults to fit into 
the 'existing niches in the workplace. 

I suggest that there is a profound ambivalence in our nation when 
H comes to adult literacy education; it is connected to the potential 
social and political consequences of universal literacy. Universal 
literacy now is perceived as a necessity which undermines literacy 
as a tool of the power elite and threatens that very power baj^c. 
Thus* a dilemma is poseds persons who have been in poititions of 
powerlessness are the fucus of efforts to provide them with tools that 
provide access to power — if only functional power l-y virtue of Uieir 
now being able to do things thoy could not Oo previously. Put nobody 
is talking about a redistribution of power. Furthermote# litetacy 
scholars are claiming that the key to successful literacy ^f^ucaticn 
lies in the inherent characteristic? and ftrenqrhs of existing 
communities — in many ways, the very places that are deemed to be 
"causing" the problems in thf? first place! 

Hikulecky's discussion of problems with transfer of Htpiacy 
Skills across contexts achieves a special sit^nlticaiic<> tieie. to 
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discuss the purposes o£ literacy as culturally relative is to 
recognize that, on a larger societal level, literacy practices (and 
functions) distinguish among cultural groups, Mikulecky points to the 
potential for -literacy being used inappropriately for discrimination 
and gate-Keeping- (p, ?>. Narrowly conceived literacy programs in 
*.hich adults only are prRp*red foe the literacy demands of highly 
specific job functions i. one way of <«aintalning the gate-keeping 
function of literacy while responding to the need for new literacy 
•kUls in a particular context. As experience with a broader range of 
literacy practices is rrovldcd. adults appear to have a gredtor 
possibility for mobility and transfer of skills and. therefore, for 
greater self-determination (Scribner and Cole, 1981). As Hlkulecky 
•oggestt, providing for this broad e.xi»ecience cannot be the province 
of any one organization, attention to the development of literacy „ust 
be Infused throughout the society a„d we all aust share «o«,e sense of 
t..pon.lblllty for -helping our l*,s literate peers," a, Mikulecky (p. 
10) describes. 

Respect for the functions and purposes of literacy as socially 
situated deals with -he question of "what Is," It sidesteps the 
question of -what should be.- Analysis In te.ms of functional context 
does not necessarily provide a vision of the -ido.il- to which we 
aspire as a society or to which Individuals or cultural groups might 
aspire. Educational approaches designed to change social contexts or 
networks, whether they are voluntary or nonvoluntary. Imply an Ideal 
against whirh the present situation ha? been judged and found lacking, 
that ideal may be viewed as a reflection «f th's function? of literacy 
among thi dominant injwer group in the society, regardless of the 
cultural relativist that may be ir-plicit in specific approachPr. to 
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program and curriculum. 

Therefore, X would like to add to Or. Mlkulecky's 
recommendations* first, we must add another dimension to the current 
attention to learning how to learn: we must learn how to be teach^^rs 
as well how to share our learning with others* Learning and 
teaching — including literacy developK?-»nt ~ ace social activities 
that occur naturally In pwiny settings: these processes should be 
supported and assisted* In addition, we must characterlji- th«? 
purposes of literacy on at least two levels* 0:ie is the level of 
functional context for an individual or for a specific groiip. 
However, we also must analyze function and purpose as they are 
revealed at a societal level through laechanis^^tt such as scclal policy. 
This provides Insight into tho reasons why we Ctizc about literacy 
levels antS a check against the Kind of paternalism a:ul discr Imlnjtion 
of which Mlkulecky warns us« 
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Measuring Adult Literacy 



In 1985, The National Assessment of Educational Progress (haEP) 
received feueral funds to develop and conduct a literacy assessment of 
young adults. This ass*?s«mcrit was the latest In a series of national 
performance surveys conducted since 1970 that have focus'^d on the 
issue of adclt literacy. As such, it continued along a road paved by 
these earlier efforts while also attempting to cut new paths based on 
recent theoretical frameworks, research findings, and new testing and 
assessment technologies. i^crs..^.,^ ar.u 

Each of the earlier surveys focusing on adult literacy provided 
information that was used to inform public debate and to help pollcv 
inaKers and educators make the best decisions on ways to he]p improve 
the literacy skills of our citizens. However, these surveys did mom 
than contribute information for use in making informed decisions; they 
aiBo helped to frame the literacy problem for America. This is an 
important function because the way one goes about sotting a problem 
has a strong Influence on the procedures adopted for addressing the 
problem. ' 

To understand how the NAEP assessment fits Into this set of surveys 
and how it contributes to the ongoing discussions about adult 
literacy, this paper vlU briefly describe three approaches us.-d to 
assess litcrooy in this country. For discussion purposes. thA-.c are 
referred to ast the t$.oditlonal approach, the compotency-bascd 
approach, and the profiles approach. In presenting the information in 
this way, this paper will show how the various approaches to m-asuring 
literacy ouild upon each oLher, how they carry different assumptions 
about the natur- of Uteracy, and how they vary in the kinds of 
information that they yield. Before discussing those approaches, 
however, it will be helpful to look backward and set a context for 
literacy assesment in this country. 

Setting a Context for Literacy Assessment 

Histor< -.^lly, we as a nation have put a high premium on literacy 
8Kill3 cs ,,hey affect both individual well being and society at largo. 
During the last century, literacy has taken on even greater importance 
ijs we moV3d from - prodomlnantiy agrarian to an industrial society 
(Cremin, 1S70; Cl;-on, 1 975) . It was during this transition that our 
nation noeder^ to provir^- large numbers of individuals who had a cor^ 
iet of skiVA an^, knowledge to meet the changing societal needs. The 
introductior» -j. compuUory education served to fill this need and 
literacy b^c^^m^ ho prir^i^ry tool for learning. However, not only has 
UtCfncy been incrt^ofiingly important for increasing numbers of 
indiyiduals, but the level of literacy skill needed to fully 

i^" society has also increased during this period (Chali, 
1983j Resnick £ Pssnick, 1977). 

^^"^ 1970's, literacy was broadly conceived of as a 
right of all citizens — as witness the Right to Read movement which 
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reflected the priorities of our nation to ensure that every person 
reaching adulthood would he able to participate in the full range of 
literacy activities (Carroll & Chall, 1975). More recentlv, literacy 
has been conceived of not only as a right but also as an obligation. 
In 1983, President Heagan announced that the federal government was 
joining with other public and private groups in a nationwide Adult 
Uteracy Initiative and stated that, "If we're to renew our economy, 
protect our freedom, we must sharpen the skills of every American mind 
and enlarge the potential of every American life. Unfortunately, the 
hidden problem of adult illiteracy holds back too many of our citixe- 
nt, and at a nation, we, too, pay a price." 

In America, interest in collecting data on adult illiteracy dates 
tack to the mid 18C0'« when the Census Bureau began collecting 
information on telf^reported literacy rates.' Beginning in 1840, the 
Census asked people whether or not they could read or write a simple 
message fStedman & Kaestle, 1986). At that point in our history, as 
the Industrial Revoulution was well under way and as compulsory 
schooling was becoming a major concern, it made sense to ask, "What is 
the number of Uliterate people in America?" because there were large 
numbers of individuals who had not reached even these most simple 
criteria. By the 1920«s, Census figures showed that self-reported 
literacy ratos for Blacks had risen from a low of 19 percent to around 
77 percent . For foreign-born t^hites, the literacy rate was around 
871, while for native-born Whites it was over 96 percent (Venezky, 
Kaestle, & Sum, 1987). 

Two factors arof»e at this time in our society that set the stage 
for a shift away from reliance on sel f-roported literacy rates toward 
measures based on demonstrated performance. First, widespread failure 
of Army recruits on World War I classification tests led many to 
question the validity of the self-reported literacy rates published by 
the Census. In addition, policy makers and reading specialists began 
to talk about the large numbers of people in America who could read in 
a technical sense but who either did not read very well or who did not 
read very much (Luswell, 1937; Gray, 1933). Second, there was a 
growing excitement about the potential of standardised testing for 
education. In addition to selecting and sorting individuals, 
educational measurement was promoted as a means for diagnosing 
specific learning deficiencies, describing particular lonrner 
achievements, and measuring program outcomes (Euros, 1977). 



The Traditional Approach 

As noted above, the growing concern over the inadequacy of self- 
reported literacy rates coupled with the growing optimism for 
educational measurement marked the point in our history when people 
began equating "functional literacy" with the attainment of certain 
grade-level scores on standardised tests of reading achievement. With 
the^e tests it was possible to determine percentages ."of various 
populations performing at or above specified reading grade levels. 
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"^J"'*^®^ to porforming at or above these levels wore 
considered to have adequate reading skllla necessnry to perform on 
inaterials or tasks judged to be of compftrable grade-level difficulty. 
Those pereons falling to perform at or above these specified levels 
were labeled "illiterate- or functionally illiterate^ and were 
presumed to lack the necessary reading skills needed to function in 
our society, 

things, the focus on reading grade -level scores served 
to shift literacy discussions away from levels associated with 
lenrning to read and more toward the skills and knowledge that have 
come to be associated with reading to learn. Over the last sixty 

^^"^ criteria used to judge adequate levels of 
reading skill has risen steadily from a third-grade level to an 
eighth-.grsde level (Stedman t Kaestle, 1986). Some have even called 
:f v. twelfth-grade reading level as being necessary to function in a 
technological society (Carroll & Chall, 1975). 

■ Jf?* practice of using grade-level scores to understand the literacy 
problems facing adults in this country carries with it certain 
assumptions and limitations. Grade-level scores are usually 
determined from the average performance of an in-school normlng sample 
over a particular set of reading passages and multiple-choice 
questiojis. These samples typically comprise children of various ages 
and grades attending schools throughout the country. Thus, a grade- 

JjL*^*'^"'^!®"^' average performance of children 
tested in the fifth month of the fourth grade. Similarly, a score of 
.K- f^^K^" 5 average performance of children at the beginning of 
the ninth grade. Given this, and the fact that reading is assumed to 
be normally distributed in the population, by definition half of the 
students will score below grade level for the year of school they have 
just completed. This means that no matter how good the instruction, 
^f.L^fi'*"^ nationally representative sample will score below their 
respective grade level. 

Another factor contributing to performance on standardised reading 
tests is the manner in which reading tasks are selected into a given 
test. Typically, selection is based on item statistics which were 
designed to yield tests which maximally differentiate ar.nng 
individuals. Khile these procedures are suitable for producing 

?" valid tests for the purposes of sorting and selecting 
individuals, they have proven less usefull for purposes of 

^'^^^ placement, diagnosing specific deficienc.es, and for 
certifying specific competencies (Cross i .^aris, 1987; Jlaertel, 19BSI. 
serve for adults* ''^^^ functions these measures have been employed to 

In additon to the above, many people have come to recoonize two 
other concerns associated with using grade-level scores with adults. 
fi^^Ii/^!^"*"^^ has shown that the literacy materials adu)ts encounter 
in various nonschool contexts go beyond the type of n-ateria)s 
typically associated with standardited tests of reading (i<,-ath, 1980j 
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fSS?V' Kirtc^ t Cuthrio, 1984a> Hikulecky, 1982; Venezfcy, 

1382 . As a roiult performance on these measures are often not good 
?I^Mn«^" I performance on literacy tasks associated with nonschool 
5!i^f?^n:K.'^°! example, Klrsch t Guthrie (1984b) have show,, that the 
relationship between tasks measuring text search end prose 
compr-heneion share only about 10» of the variance while time spent 
en<j«7«d with each of these types of tasks account for 32% and <5» of 

addition, sticht (1982) has reported 
that marginally literate adults enrolled in a job-related literacy 
program make about twice the gain in performance on job-related 
reading tasks than on tasks typically found on standardized reading 

.^n^!^?II'^i grade-level scores represent the average performance of 
•tudents functioning within a particular school context and, thus, 
reflect much more than simply reading achievement. Interpretation of 
adult performance on such a scale should be quite different from that 
ot a Child. Just as a fourth grader scoring at an eleventh-grade 
nr!'-^IIntK^*'*V^ reading achievement is very different from a tenth- 
or eleventh-grade student scoring at this level, so is an ^dult 
I?«hJh^«^V" level very different from a seventh- or 

•ighth-grade »tudent demonstrating this level of reading achievements 

The Competency Based Approach 

As * result of these concerns, researchers began to recognize that 
measures of adult literacy could not be limited to a singJe g^ade- 
level score determined by children's performance on school-based 
It n\ "? ^^"^ 1970-5, national performance surveys such »s those 
conducted by Louis Harris and Associates (1970,1971), Educational 
Testing Service (Murphy 1973), and the National Assessment of 
^fl!H?n^°? attempted to go beyond school-related 

reading tasks by including a broader range of materials that adults 
are likely to encounter at home, at work, or while traveling or 
•hopping within theit community. Representing the most publicized of 
these national sMrveys Is the Adult Performance Level Project (APL) 
(Northcutt, 1975K The APL project meosured in addition to reading 
and writing skills, computation, problem solving, and interpersonal 
skills as they interact with the areas of occupational knowledge, 
consumer economics, health, and law. 

For each of these surveys, nonschool types of materials wer« 
sampled and used to develop tasks which wtre field-tested and then 
administered to various national snmples. By analyzing respon.nes mnde 
to these tanks, researchers could estimate the proportion of the adult 
population that could perform such tasks successfully; they could also 
determine the extent to which various background characteristics, such 
as educational level, race, genede-, and Income lovel relate to these 
various percentages, thus by measuring literacy based on materials 
actually associated with adult contexts, researchers attempted to 
produce information based on adult materials. It was believed that 
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this typ<» of information would better inform policymakers and 
educators as to the adult literacy problem in this country. 

I ^lii* these approaches to assessing adult literacy represent a 
significant improvement over traditional school-based measures of 
reading achievement, they also share some of the same assumptions and 
liraifcfttionn. First, like traditional measui-is, the researchers vho 
conducted these surveys wade no attempt to analvze the tasks or to 
determine vh*:t factors contributed to task difficulty, without 
efforts to understand how particular types of questions interact with 
various materials to affect processing demands, it is difficult to 
determine the construct representation associated with a given 
instrument. Yet it is precisely this type of information that is 
critical in identifying and validating a theory which systematically 
relates e set of psychological processes to t set of operational 
mVIu'^^**^ u^?®**^^**^ condition those processes in predictable ways. 
Without such information, there is no basis for assuming Uuit 
measurement instruments being used to ealuate program effectiveness, 
to determine learner competencies, or to develop Instructional 

^M^hL?""? fT^'^^i"',^? 5^** "'"^ ^^^My ilmilar constructs 

(HosenthaX 4 Klrsch, 1987 , 

^c^ond, with the exception of the Adult Functional Reading Survey 
(Murphy, 1973) which only reported the percentages of adults who 
responded correctly to each task, the national performance surveys 
summed across items to yield a single score that was reported to the 
public. Thus, like the traditional approach, these surveys treated 
literacy as an ability t.^at lies along a single continuum with scoroi^ 
indicating the various amounts of this trait an individual or group 
exhibits. Moreover, a single point was selected below which people 
were classified as either "illiterate- or functionally illiterate-. 
Reviews of these surveys pointed to the fact that the estimates of 

illiteracy- or ^Afunctional illiteracy- varied a? widely as the 
measures themselves, ranging from about 131 to about 501 (Klrsch l 
Guthrie, 1977-78, Fisher, 1977). while debates ensued as to the 
accuracy of these estimates the utility of a. single outpoint, 
critics pointed to the varying /definitions, the different outpoints 
used, and various types of tasks adults were asked to respond t 
basis of noncomparability of those results. 
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Vhe Profiles Approach 

When NABP began to design its literacy assessment of young adults, 
the idea was to extend the work undertaken In earlier surveys which 
had shifted the focus from the tr^ditrlonal approach to the competency- 
based approach. The assessment took from this latter approach its 
focus on -real world- materials. In addlton, based on a growing body 
cm^k!''''^S!Io/"''!^''' Mikulecky, 1982; Klrsch t Guthrie, H84a; 

Stlcht, 1978), the asse?sment then identified a range of uses or 
purposes that adults have for reading these various materials. The 
resulting interaction between uses and materials served as the 




framework far developing tasks that correspond to the various levels 
and types of information processing demands associated with various 
adult environments* 

* ^f^f^^^f'"^*^^' the NAEP assessment was not constrained by imposing an 
artiiicial set of response requirements on these tasks, as happens 
with multiple choice items. Rather, in most instances, tasks required 
respondents to perform in ways that simulated procedures found in 
actual occurrences of these tasks in various settings. Examples of 

IJ ?f ^.T®"*"*^?^ responding to editorials, news stories, and 
Ciassiried listing* in a newsnaperi writing a letter to a credit 
dcp«rtm«At> orally explaining the differences in two types of job 
benefitir? completing a bank deposit slip; writing a check and keeping 
« running balance in a check ledger; and, filling in a form to order 
merchandise from a catalogue* Moreover, the criteria used to judge 
the appropriateness of a response was based on the actual criteria for 
deriii^ng Adequacy in those real world contexts. For example, bicnka 
were consulted to determine criteria for accepting or reiecting a 
customer-completed deposit slip and check, .n sum these efforts were 
undertaken in the attempt to tncirtain the integrity of as many aspects 
Of the literacy tasks as possible. ^ a^^^^^^^ 

Given the complexity and diversity among literacy tasks in our 
society, it was deemed Inappropriate to attempt to categorize 
individuals or groups as either literate or illiterate. An approach 
was sought that recognited the fact that there is a broad range of 
5^?fo levels at which people are neither totally illiterate nor 

fuliy literate to the extent that they can srccessfully deal with many 
^h/^fi!^ challenging tasks. In additon, it was expected that 

the wide variety of activities associated with using printed or 
written materials was likely to require different types of litoracy 
Skills. Therefore, attempts were made to analyze and report the data 
in such a way as to provide a means for understanding the various 

°^ literacy exhibited within our society, it was 
thought that such an approach would provide a more accurate 
representation not only of the complex nature of literacy demands 
within a pluralistic society, but also of the status of people 
functioning in our society, 

ioo5?^\^^^^°"t conceptual analyses (Kirsch & Jungeblut, 

1986), fjAEP chose to represent the diverse set of some 100 tasks in 
terms of three categories or families of tasks: proKo tasks; document 
ta?K», and quantitative tasks. Prose literacy tasks required the 
reader to demonstrate the Knowledge and skills associated with 
understanding and u^tlng information from texts that include 
editorials, news stories, poems, and the like. Document literacy 
tacks required readers to demonstrate the knowledge and skills 
associated with locating and using information contained in job 
applications or payroll forms, bus schedules, maps, tobies, indexes, 
and so forth. Finally, the quantitative tasks required the reader to 
perform different arithmetical operations, either alone or 
sequentially with information that was embedded in either prose or 
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document formatfi# IncluOed here wore such tnt^ks ns entering car.h nnd 
checks onto a deposit «lip# balancing a checkbook, completing an order 
£orm# or determining the amount of interest from a loan advertisements 

Tasks representative of these three types of literacy wore scaled 
using item response theory (IRT) methodology. IRT is a mathematical 
model for estimating the probability that a person will respond 
correctly to a particular task. To determine this probability, 
analyses within a given scale were carried out in two steps: First, 
the parameters of the tasks were estimated* For NAEP, these include 
item discrimination, item diffinulty, and wher«; appropriate, guessing. 
Second, levels of proficiency were estimated for individuals and 
troops. The former provides a criterion-refrenced interpretation of 
various points along the scale, while the latter provides information 
yielding norm-referenced interpretations. 

By estimating proficiency levels on scales constructed to rnngo 
from 0-500, NAEP was able to describe and compare the distributions of 
various groups of interest — - the total population; white, black, and 
hispanic young adults; as well as several levels of educational 
attainment. For example, with this type of information comparative 
statements such as the following could be made, while 57« of the 
total population reach or surpass the 300 level on the prose scale, 
only 121 and 251 of persons with 8 or fewer years of edMcation and 
with 9-12 years of education, respectively, attain or surpass this 
level* For those who report earning a high school diploma hut no 
certificate beyond that level, nearly all attain the 150 level, 
approximately two-thirds are estimated to reach or surpass the 275 
level/ while only 31 are estimated to reach the 375 level. 

Exar.ining and comparing groups of young adults who have att€';lncd 
various levels of proficiency and relating these levels to various 
background characteristics furthers our understanding as to the extent 
of the literacy problems facing this population. As such, the Uhrs 
assessment provides information that goes beyond previous reports that 
focused on dividing the population into two groups. 

In additon tc providing norm-rc^f erneced interpretations such as 
those anove, IRT provides a means for making criterion-roforenced 
int«»rpretations. Within each scale, tasks wore orderrd based on the 
estimates of the task's parameters. By ordering tasks on en-h of the 
three literacy scales, NAEr was able to identify those tasks within a 
0Cale that were estimated to be at similar levels and those tasks t!)at 
were estimated to be at relatively higher or lower levels. For 
example, on the document scale several tasks wore estJrrated to be 
around the 200 level. These includedt entering personal information 
on a job application, locating a movie in a television listing, and 
matching items on a shopping list to a set of store coupon:^. At 
higher levels, tasks included locating information nn a pay stub 
(257), using an inde:t from an almanac (278), and following directions 
for trf'veling from one location to another using a map (300). 
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However useful this information is, it was felt that additional 
supplewemtary information needed to be provided to extend our 
understanding of what it means to perform at various levels on each of 
the «cales. NEAP accomplished this by selecting benchmark tasks along 
«ach of the 8cal«« And identifying variables that seemed to be related 
to th« underlying constructs reflecting task complexity. For example, 
on the document scale, three variables were identified. These were: 
the number of features or categories of information in the question or 
directive that had to be matched to infcrmation in the uocument; the 
degree to which the wording in the question or directive corresponded 
to that in the document; and the number of distractors or plausible 
correct answers in the document. 

At the simplest levels of complexity, document tasks included 
eignin, one's name on a social security card, locating the expiration 
date on a driver's license, and locating the date and time of a 
meeting from a form. Each of the tasks at this level of difficulty 
involved matching a single feature or category of information C e.g. 
one • name) with information in the document (e.g. the word signature 
followed by a blank line). Almost all (98%) young adults were 
estimated to be performing at this level of proficiency. 

At a higher level of complexity, document tasks required readers to 
match information on the basis of two features from documents 
containing several distractors or plausible answers. On such task 
Involved locating a particular intersection on a street map? another 
involved locating the gross pay for year-to-date on a pay stub. 
Approximately 84% of young adults were estimated to have reached or 
Surpassed this level* 

Tasks at a third level of complexity required readers to match 
information on the basis of increasing numbers of features or 
categories. In some cases, these matches were literal, while in 
others they were based on information that was stated one way in the 
question and another in the document. Also common at these levels was 
an increase in the number of distractors contained in the document. 
Examples of tasks having these characteristics included.* looking up 
the appropriate kind of sandpaper to use from a chart depicting 
various types of use, grades, and, materials to be sanded; and 
identifying information contained in a graph showing sources of 
energy, years of consumption, i J pi'rcent«nge of use by energy type. 
Only 20% of young adults were estimated to have att ined this level of 
proficiency. 

In «Uin, the NAEP assessment derived two major benefits from using 
IRT methodologyt it enhanced the comparability of results across 
groups, age, and time, and it provided a basis for relating background 
and attitude variables to levels of proficiency (Messick, Beaton, 4 
Lord, 1983). In additon, moving from a single comprohnnsive literacy 
scale to multiple scales extends our understanding of the construct of 
literacy by providing one means for describing its multi-faceted 
nature. That is, the implementation of multiple scales makes explicit 
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an orgftnixing framework for capturing in a useful way the diversity of 
tasks that have heretofore been reported in terms of a single score 
iNaf2iger» Thompson, Hiscox, i Ouen, 1975). Moreover, the process of 
anchoring various levels on each of the literacy scales takes us one 
step further in our understanding of the constructs being assessed. 
It it through the identification of these variables that one comes to 
better understand t'ne meaning of the proficiency scores reported 
(Hessick^ 1987) and the nature of the literacy problems facing 
Ami>rica. It is the difficulties individuals have with employing these 
skills and strategies that characterizes the literacy prcbl«?m for much 
of the young adult population, not •illiteracy" or the inability to 
decode print or comprehend simple textual materials. 



Next gtcps 

The theoretical framework selected for the NAEP adult liter«icy 
assessment enables a program of research that is expected to serv<> two 
important functions: firsts enhanced understanding that will lead to 
the development of new assessment tasks having known properties and^ 
second, a foundation foe the development of instructional modules that 
are cJosely associated with the NAEP literacy assessment instruments 
and that reflect their underlying theoretical constructs. 

The anchoring process conducted by NAEP demonstrated that tasks 
fall along a scale not soley as a reflection of the characteristics of 
the document but as a result of the interaction between the document 
and the level and type of operation required in the question or 
directive. However, these latter variables were identified only for 
selected benchmark tasks and were not subjected to validation studies. 

One study currently underway at ETS seeks to identify and validate 
sets of variables that relate in hypothesized ways to the constructs 
that underlie performance on each of the simulation tasks on the three 
NAEP literacy scales. This study explores both the structure and 
content of the printed stimulus materials as well as the structure and 
content of the question (s) or directives (s) about the printed 
material. As these structural and content variables are identified, 
their interrelationships will be examined. 

These results will allow us to represent specific models of 
variables relating to constructs underlying literacy perform«Tnce and 
to implement procedures to determine the extent to which these 
variables account for variance associated wit.i performance on each of 
the defined literacy scales (Emhrctson, 1983; Mitchell, 1983). An 
imnortant issue in addressing the validity of the resulting models is 
to demonstrate the extent to which they account for variance not only 
for the total population but for va»-iance in particular subgroups as 
well. 

The focus here is on the ident ii ication and validation of "ideal 
reader* models of the ways in which adults succtssfully complete 
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simulation tasks representing different levels of literacy proficiency 
on each of the thre^ NAEP scales. To complement and extend this v/ork, 
a study is planned to identify and explain the kinds of errors made on 
Pflu ^Vli"^ literacy tasks. Using a sample of young adults 

with differing background characteristics and different demonstrated 
literacy proficiencies, incorrect responses to the literac't tasks will 
be analyzed and evaluated against the ideal reader models. The 
process of analysing and evaluating errors will serve tc capture 
Inappropriate processing strategies as well as misconceptions common 
to various levels of proficiency that may also characterize the 
performance of particular subgroups (i.e., differing levels of 
educational attainment or differing employment status). As a result, 
new tasks can be configured to reflect the types of prototypical 
errors demonstrated. As difficulties readers encounter in completinq 
these simulation tasks are identified, appropriate procedural routines 
for successful completion of the tasks will be modeled. 



Conclusions 

This paper has tried to decribe the various ways this country has 
approached measuring literacy skills. In presenting this in forma i ton, 
it was shown how each of the various approaches utilized existing 
knowledge and technologies to provide program planners and educators 
with useful information. As the latest in a series of surveys, the 
NABP asses8:.ient was able to benefit from the most recent research 
information and measurement technologies. In contrast to other 
approaches which characterize literacy as either a single skill that 
13 suitable to all types of texts, or as an almost Infinite number of 
competencies, each defined by a given type of text or document, the 
NAEP assessment demonstrates that there may well be an ordered set of 
skills and strategies that are called In to play to accomplish the 
range and types of tasks assessed. As such, the NAEP assessment 
attempted to frame the literacy problem in this country in terms of 
the types and levels of literacy achieved rather than in terms of the 
number of illiterates* 

In addition, this paper has described an ongoing research program 
which attempts to hulld on the foundation providri by the NAEP 
assessment. Such systematic efforts a^'e important because they seek 
through careful examination and experimentation to understand the 
underlying skills and strategies needed to successfully deal with 
literacy tasks common to various adult contexts, with such an 
understanding, it Is hoped that more efficient and effective education 
and training programs can be developed. Without improvements that may 
result from such effort?, it is possible that with the projected 
increase in the percentage of poor, low-achieving minorities and the 
rise in literacy demands, our workcrforce by the end of this century 
could be be less literate ou society more divided along racial and 
socioeconomic lines. 
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Measuring Adult Literacy: 
Respopise to the paper by Irwin Kirsch 

Thomas G. Sticht 
App'' 'led Behavioral & Cognitive Sciences, Inc. 
San Diego, CA 92106 

In his paper Kirsch provides a succinct overview of the 
approaches that have been taken to indicate the state of 
development among adults in the United States over the past 70 
years (World War I to the present). He provides a rationale for 
the most recent assessment of adult literacy skills by the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). And he 
provides a brief insight into additional studies he and his col- 
leagues are pursing "that will lead to the development of new 
assessment tasks having known properties" and which will provide 
"a foundation for the development of instructional modules that 
are closely associated with the NAEP assessment instruments and 
that reflect their underlying theoretical constructs." 

In passing on to my main comments, let me note that the task 
of producing instructional modules "closely associated with the 
NAEP assessment instruments" represents a significant departure 
from pasj activities associated with the NAEP assessment and 
suggests that curriculum might be very directly "driven by the 
NAEP test to produce improved performance on NAEP items," which 
could be construed as a foni of "teaching to tne test," an 
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activity that has been avoided in previous NAEP assessments of 
either school-aged children or adults. This type of close- 
coupling of NAEP test items and school curriculum has been a 
concern of many in the past who have. feared a federally-develop- 
ed, nationally atandardizad school curriculum similar to many oi 
those in other countries, it is interesting that such concern 
might not extend to "remedial" instruction for adults. 

My comments on Kirsch's paper are concerned with two 
questions: what is the purpose of measuring adult literacy? 
How should such measurement be accomplished? 

Why Measure Adult Literacy? 

In September, 1985, Secretary of Education William J. 
Bennett, in a speech about plans for the future of the NAEP, 
commented that, "Fundamentally, we all uue assessment-type data 
for diagnostic purposes, so that we can know how we are doing, 
where we are succeeding up to our aspirations and where we are 
falling short, in order to strengthen our ability to provide 
avery child with an opportunity to achieve educational excel- 
lence." The Secretary also stated that "NAEP should develop an 
index of "functional literacy" that is consistent over time and 
applicable to the adult population as well as to chldren of 
school age. NAEP should then employ a fixed schedule (once every 
decade, perhaps, like the Census) by which it uses this index to 



assess literacy and illiteracy in the nation as a whole." 

Putting these concerns of the Secretary of Education 
togethe":, we might conclude that one purpose of an assessment of 
adult literacy is to see hew well we are doing in developing the 
literacy skills of tihildren as they grow up to become adults% 
A measure of "functional" literacy, administered as children 
progrcatf through the school grades would show how the chlldren/s 
"functional^ literacy skills are developing over time and how 
such development culminates in the performance of adults. And, 
presumably, "functional" literacy would be distinguished from 
"non-functional" literacy. If not, then there is no need for the 
modifier of literacy^ 

In using standardized tests that are normed on grade school 
children to assess adult literacy skills in terms of "reading 
grade levels^" the domain of literacy assessed is considered to 
represent non-functional, "academic" literacy. But, in many 
cases, use is made of the grade level to indicate "functional" 
literacy^ too. For instance, many programs consider that adults 
reading below the 5.0 grade level (i.e., at the 4th grade or 
below) are not "functionally" literate. Thus, there is not a 
complete separation of "functional" and "academic" literacy in 
terms of separate domains of knowledge or task performance. 

But ignoring the conceptual problem of distinguishing 
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"fUf^^tlonal** from "non-functional, academic" literacy, use of 
8Chool**ba8Qd tests to assess adult literacy achievement does 
provide a developmental picture consistent with the notion that 
adult literacy achievement is the result of an educational 
process in which this nation places huge amounts of fiscal, 
material, and human resources^ But the tests are based upon the 
children's school grades^ «nd the content and process demands of 
the teist« reflect the knowledge and thought processes that the 
schools aim to develop. The outcome of 12 years of education is 
supposed to be the educated, literate adult. In that case, the 
aim of adult literacy assessment should be to find out how well 
adults have acquired the literacy that the schools aim to 
develop* To assess the adults in "functional" literacy that is 
not the specific aim of the schools does not reflect properly 
what the schools have accomplished. 

But it turns out that, despite some claims, to the contrary, 
if students do, in fact, acquire the academic literacy skills 
taught in the schools, as they are assessed by traditional, 
standardized, norm-referenced literacy tests, they are generally 
able to piirfona any number of "functional" literacy tests quite 
well, including many job-related reading tasks (Sticht, 1975). In 
fact, correlations among "academic" and job-related, "functional" 
literacy tests have been found above ,75 for various tests. 

Such tests also correlate at near maximal levels, given 
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their typical reliability coefficients, with tests such as the 
Armed Forces Qualification Test (AFQT) and various tests of 
verbal intelligence. Because of these slgn^]^lcant relationships, 
ther^ is much to bo learned from the use of grade-school normed 
literacy tests with adults* Such tests reveal differences among 
the adult population that can be of use not only for Indicating 
how well we are doing in promoting achievement over the school 
years, but also in waking predictions about which adults will 
learn well in future education and training programs in certain 

t 

settings* 

But one of the things that standardized, grade-school-normed 
tests are not useful for with adults is to match them to an 
Instructional program. That is because the adults are no longer 
in the K«'12 school system, and the immediate and pressing needs 
they have for learning will generally be different from those o*.' 
children who are progressing through the grade school. Unfor- 
tunately, this is precisely the major use of such tests that is 
made in most adult literacy programs. For this reason, there have 
been numerous crifciciams of the use of grade-level-roferenced 
tests with adults, along the lines drawn by Kirsch in his paper. 
His points arc well taken in this regard, and I will not elabor- 
ate on them. 

My main point in this section is that the purpose for which 
'adult literacy is being measured should influence how it will be 
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BJGaflured, in this regard^ I note that standardized, school-based 
testa way provide useful information about adult literacy, and 
should not be dismissed c;*tegoricaXly. Further, it may be 
possible to develop even better school-based tests, using itera 
response theory, to indicate growth over the school years and 
Into adulthood. It should be noted that^ for children in academic 
settings, ••academla'* lituraioy is "functional" litsracy. And lor 
adults who hope to ^aln a GED high-school equivalency, or qualify 
for college, or some other education and training program, 
••academic* literacy is ••functional" literacy. 

In addition to school-referenced testsi, adult-orlentcd 
tsGttt that Indicate th<* 'state of adult literacy without reference 
to a particular schooling background are useful for assessing the 
skills of adults who have migrated into the nation. Tha results 
of such tests with new citizens or citizens-to-be should not, of 
course, be interpreted to reflect on the adequacy of the nation's 
K-12 school system, such tests might be norm-referenced if the 
purpose is to discriminate among adults for some screening 
purpose (such as with the AFQT literacy test). They might be 
based on the broad categories of the new NAITP for adults (Prose; 
Document; Quantitative) if the purpose is to characterize the 
state of literacy in such general ,rms at a national level. And 
they might be competency-based if the purpose is to assass the 
learning of very specific curriculum material. 



How to Measure Adult Literacy? 
« 

I£ w© wish to assess adult literacy as a means of evaluating 
the effectiveness of the K*12 school system we should consider 
this from an "achievement** test perspective* if ve wish to assess 
adult literacy to predict whether or not adults in the United 
States can perfona the myriad literacy tasks that might be 
encountered, then we should think about this from ar "aptitude" 
test perspective* 

F' om an achievement perspective, we ask what it is the 
person has achieved by way of knowledge, ability to comprehend 
and express knowledge using the written language, and ability to 
reason about information using written language and graphic 
devices such as charts, forms, and so forth. In the current 
KAEP literacy tests for adults, knowledge of content areas is not 
assessed (with the exception of some mathematics in the quantita- 
tive scale). Rather the focus is upon formats (prose; dccuroents) 
and complexty of information processing • Knowledge of vocabulary 
from domains such as science, history, English literature, 
vocational and industrial arts, and creative arts is not as- 
sessed. Yet this is much of what the schools aim to impart as the 
knowledge base upon which the literacy skills of reading and 
writing operate. 



It to me that if we wish to assess how well adults 

hay© achieved the knowledge that the K-12 system aims to impart, 
poQQQUUion of such knowledge should be assessed* Additionally, 
an assesdment should indicate how well adults can use the world 
of printed information to increase their knowledge over what they 
already know. For instance, if an adult could not answer a 
content question about the digestive tract from his or her own 
©tore of knowledge, whac we would want to know regarding the 
person'^ literacy skills is whether or not, given an appropriate 
information source (like a book), the person^s literacy skills 
pornit him ov her to acquire the needed information. Current 
literacy tests do not provide this kind of information about 
literacy skills. 

In both the assessments of knowledge and literacy skills 
from the achievement perspective, the test tasks should be 
derived from an analysis of what is taught in schools. This way 
we can find out how well adults have learned what they are 
supposed to learn in school. 

i 

From the aptitude perspective we wish to know if the 
literacy skills adults possess are predictive of how well they 
can use literacy materials in some future (outside the test 
setting) situation, such as learning and/or performing a job. 
In the final analysis, the only way to know how well a person or 
group of persons who perform one way on a test will perform in 
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see future situation is to follow a predictive validity paradigm 
in which performance on the predictor test is related to perfor- 
mance on some criterion task. This has been done with such adult 
literacy tests as the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) and the 
Armed Forces Qualification Test (AFQT) . Presumably, this could be 
done ^.o establish the validity of the present NAEP adult literacy 
tests for predicting functioning in future settings. In this 
regard, it would be expected that tests constructed from this 
aptitude perspective would more validly predict performance in 
situations outside the test setting if the literacy tasks 
on the predictor test were derived from the settings to which it 
is desireable to predict. Hence, the aptitude use of tests calls 
for' different methods of test development and validation than 
used in the achievement approach. 

HOW, then, should adult literacy be measured at the national 
level? I believe adult literacy should be measured in such a 
manner that we are able to accurately characterize how well 
adults have achieved in learning vhat the schools are teaching, 
and so that we have confidence in predicting how well the adults 
will be able to negotiate the demands for literacy in future 
settings. Though these may sound like cmmon'-sense goals, I do 
not think they have guided our past efforts as well as they 
night. 
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Itiis pnper raises scnte questions regarding the polic\' iiivlicitions 
of literacy definitions. Since I could not moke use of the definitiais 
proposed by the previous sixiakers, I will rely cn ny own. I do t)ct think 
Uiis is d serious inv^xlLin^nt sinct?, ns I tr>' to z\xm later, tlx* tUffen^nt 
definitions have rruch in corrmon. 

Miy is policy esscintial for defining and solving literacy' problcnw? 
Perlicps the strongest reason is that literacy* is not a natural pl^najuLiion. 
Wc artj not bom with it. fbst of us Dojuirc it in schools, and in sditx^ls 
supported It/ public funds. Ihis is sanotirnes overlooked in statements 
that tlx? high or low literacy rates of this or that country can l>2 attri- 
buted to its culture. Miile stulics confirm that reading achieveicnt is 
influenced by culture, social class, tin literacy environncnt of tlic Ujro, 
otl^r stndies find tliat v.1iat aixl licw reading and wi'iting are taiKiht and 
leanied in scIkx)1 make a profomd difference i.i literacy' aclxi?' anient 
(Chall, 1986). This is a sijiple point, cne that 3 out of 4 pecple on tlie 
street voidd agree with, aie tlwt nost parents in developing coiuitries 
would agree witli, but one that too often escapes seme educators and ^>olicy 
n\nkers. Ito often, when social chiss wr^s fotsid to b? a sti'cncier paxlictor 
than tlx3 tjpes of school tl>e children attended, it was cciichxiol tlunt 
j?dxx)ls mo«.le little difference (Colcn^i-m, 1966? Jendcs, 1972). Such a 
conclusion might Iiave keen dra^n if sa--v2 children had not attendcxi sclu-«.il. 
Ilad a non-school group Leen compared to 11/2 sdiool grou , tlie nai-schwl 
wuld be Uie latest achievers. Indued, studies tliat Ivwe lookecl into school 
versus nai-sclKX>l, or feuor years of scl>ooling versus more years, ha'.-o 
invariably found hicjiier reading achievement aixl also liigl^r cc<nuti\t! 
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aevelqpnent for tlwso havitxj nore sclKx>ling» (See, for cxmiplo, sta!>dard- 
i2atiai data of reading addevcmcnt tests.) TIhjs policy', witli rc<jnr<l to 
Ijtproving literacy, ultimately must moke provision for the ajinunt of 
»chc5oling oonsicJered essential. This means, of cxjurse, tl» need to prwide 
the most effective tenchiiig bj* professionally trained teadiers <uk3 the most 
effective methods and materials for students in school v!o are acquiring 
literacy. It also means the provisiai of additional sdK)oling for those 
^ vlx> have failed to learn. Ihus^ it is unrealistic to hope tJiat volmteers 
nee^ have only -a degree of caring- to teach adults who have Iwd a liistory 
o^ failure, unless these volunteers have been trained to teach, and are 
Supervised by professionals. (See Chall, Iteron, and lUlferty, in press.) 
1t> expect an artateur to succeed v^ere professionals have failed assuies 
that literacy is acquired best tlurough magic and goodwill. 

Ihe most essential policy for literaci* is, to a great extent, already 
in effect — free public education througli the 12th grade. But uiiile this 
policy has achieved its purpose for many, it has dene *^ry badly by others 
~ the poor, ethnic mino^rities, bi-linguols (particularly Ids[\inics) and 
t^ose with learning disabilities. Hie early school drcpouts cane mainly 
fxcin these grojps. Their literacy problems are manifested early, and tlieir 
difficulties cunulate and avalanche and result in early sclool leaving, and 
in such social problems as delinquenci', ^»>g addicticn, toenacje pregnancy, 
and uienploj-mcnt. 

Of course, one will say, seme people are boi^id to fall into the 
lowr end of the normal curve and no matter what inx^rovencints are nude, 
there will alw3>-s be a groi?> on the bottom. 
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Tnn* 11« best policy caiuK)t uiub tlx? Doniial auvc. it 'c.mx 

SQt t iKJt bolw w!)idi no a\o imist be allayed to fall — inilrss iliorc arc 
Iw^icnps tlut cannot be overcorxs, Wwt slKuld that net be totlay? V.lwt 
arc the standirds below vliids va put Individuals and society nt risk? 
IkM r.wdi literacy is required to lix-^ prcxiuctively in a ca^^lex, post- 
industrial society <x\e t!jat is infomotiai- a<-d scrvlce-oricntcd? 1 
have, in previous writings, proposed that a 12th grade reading level ~ 
one that pemiits tl)e reading of a ivide vfiiriety of texts ^.ritten in 
Bcplusticated, abstract language and that requires critical tJiinking aixi 
problem solving ~ is needed in a high tech world {Carroll and C1mil, 1975) 
Since vc provide a free education to all tlirough the 12th grade, tlx? task 
for policy should be how it can be achieved fca: all, or at least for rnore 
than new achie'/e it. 1\ye national assessments for botli scIkwI acie 
stulents and jwig adult, out of sd)Ool indicate have achieved tiiis 
cnly with about 40 per <xnt of 17 yex olds in scIkx)! and with young 
adults out of school — but we achieve it with less tiian 20 ^ror cent of 
minority students and young adults (NTiEP, 1985 and 15S6) . 

Hius, ti^e adult literacy problem caanct be vie\vod apart f rem the 
literaci' of school age students. If \Ne do not wish to cbal forevT?r witli 
adult illiteracy, w must Icck to where problems in literac^^ Login, Ix^w 
they can be detected and tr&atod early, an<i, nore ijiv^rtantly, hcv tloy 
can be pxwented. 

A)licy, in essence, cepcjids upon definitions of literacy as vr?li as Ol^ 
standards caisidei-ed essential for all. l^e definitions {or laU:ls) in 
use now and in the past — definitions that cane frcm enpirical data such 
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as W£P, standardized tests, special adult literacy surveys ~ represent 
points cn a ccntinuurn- In spite of the different names given to these 
points, inany of vhich seem to have been invited to avoid exposing tJ« 
shame of the illiterate, and margijially literate, as well as our own shane, 
they all seeni to boil dcwn to a matter of nore or less reading and w?;itxng 
achleveiTcnt. Seme definitions cover a wide band; others, a narrower one. 
Sane include distinctions by 'cipes of reading matter, e,g,, bus scliedules, 
applicatiai forms, medicine labels, and newspaper articles. But, here, too, 
the greater differences sbom frcra linguistic and cognitive explexity, rather 
than fron th* t^pe, Itere are easier and harder applicc^ticn fonns, and the 
?3ew York Tiines article fcy Itm Wicker on tlye yomq adult survey of ^iAEP 
tests harder, not because it is an article, but because the language and 
idf/as are less familiar ai^d more coipla^ (NAEP, 1986). I tJiiiik it is useful 
to see all of tJie different definitions and scale points on a continuuii of 
literacy, fron least to most* This kind of continuum is essentially v4ut 
the developers of standardized reading acliievement tests aixl .f readability 
measures have done. The standardized rending tests place readers a\ a 
dcvelopnental scale, and the readability fomulas do so for texts (i.e., 
how much reading ability is required to read a text) on a scale of increasing 
lingmstic and cognitivTS coiplecity. llxj points can bo cawertc<l into ciuali- 
tative categories (nood, average, peer for studants? easy, stniKlard, hnrd 
for text) (dull, 1958 and 1981; Klaro, 197.]-75). 

For neasuring reading ability* a-id rencLnbility, vjq have for more 
than a half century 'jsed the concept of grade level equivalents to repre- 
sent points on tl« scale of dGvelq;mcnt. It has bccaro fas-hicMUthlo cuiong 
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SOTO researdicrs today to say that tlese grade le\"el scores dcn*t mean 
enythii^g and are dysfunctional for teacher and chiAd. Hii^ view is e\ca 
stronger among adult literacy workers* sanecne says the grade 

equivalent score is tteanixigless, I wonder if he would be hocpier to ha\'e 
hia 3rd grader core hone with a ccnputer printout of 2,0 cn tte rtetrcpolitan 
Achievement Itest rather than a 4,0, ^tost parents wuld be Iviixjier to liave 
4*0 than a 2.0, and most knew that a 4.0 is better. 

True, the test did net evaluate the child's recreaticr*al rorKJing, 
wl^ther he reads for pleasure, or wi^ether he levies or hates to read. Cut, 
unless the child ca: the school cheated, or he forgot to usa his laM pencil, 
the scores give a lot of infomation — where the child is, the level of 
book he can read, etc. Indeed, the recent criticism that die c^rade levels 
of Uie tests do not coincide with readability levels is also biscd cn 
little or no data. We have recently ccjipared test scores with levels of 
books used for instructiai and found high caisistency. 

Dreader, qualitative distinctiais do add to t!ie strictly quantitative 
scales. Several jt^ars ago I proposed a schero of six stacies of roadina 
develq-tnent to give greater uiKlerstanding of the qualitative cluiKjes in 
reading development. Table ^, fron Chall (1983) , presents a brief over\'iew 
of tl>e sLx stages, Uk> tipical school gr-ide equivalents, and the qualitawive 
chaiiyos in reading skills, lanyuage and tliiaking as tlie stulent progresses, 
aiKl tl?o "now learnings" at cndi successiw stage. 

I liave since collapsed tJwse six stages for planning adult literacy 
proyrants, and present thcin belw, notiiKj grade equivalents a\ stnncbrdized 
reading tests, tlio stage level frcni Clull (1983), airf tlKi descriptive 
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category frcm the NAEP scale (1985) . 

ITie la^st level is one bolot^ fmcticoal literacy , and includes adults 
V4x> Are ccnpletely illiterate to those vix) can read only tJ« sinnlest 
label*, «igns, and texta. This level includes those who score at 1st to 
4th grade lev-el on standardized achievement tests, or anil's Stages 0 
{"PrcreadLng"), 1 ("Decoding-) and 2 CFloenci'-), and the "Rudinontary" and 
•Basic" levels of NAEP. 

The second level, often referred to as functional literacy , pcmiits 
the reading of sirple texts, e.g., a local newspaper or the easier articles 
in digest nagazijies, Hie Enquirer . On stai^dardized adiievenent tests it 
covers 4th to 8th grade level; Stage 3 of Chall, "Iteading to Learn tlxj New"; 
NAEP, "Intermediate." 

Hie third, advanced reading level petraits die reading and learning 
from difficult materials ~ technical manuals in industry and tte military, 
national neu-snagazines such as Tine and .'jju-sx^k . it covers tlx? 9th to 12th 
grade equivalents on standardized reading tests; Cliall, stage 4. "Multiple 
Viev^paints"; and W\EP, "Adept." (See Chall, Ifercn and Ililfeity, in press.) 

I ha-.'e so far emphasized aie central question in social tolici* — 
defining and measuring it. CX'orall, 1 tJiink ve Icnow quite a lot Iwrc. 
lha rcoent surveys and definifeiais can bo a source of gros-ing consensus. 
Further, although ve nc-td better tssts for mLjsuring adult litcraci'. I 
think W2 can still learn a let frm tJxsso w Jiaw. 

Ttie next central question, hardo.- I tlunk than Uwt of ticosuring 
litetaci' in individuals and groups, is tlwt of )iov*' much litemc>' Is nc«vV?d. 
j;hat arc tJje literacj' needs for talay? I will divide noc<ls into 
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three categories: civic, occupational, and persoial. 

I/Jt us take the civic first, hhat literacy tasks arc essential for* 
citizens of our ccuntry? Uiat nust we all be able to read? 

71iese qijcsticna sx9 currently the subject of a lively debate set off 
ty E.D. Ilirsch's best-selHng bock. Cultural Literac/ (1987) , and paiti- 
cularly his list of essential tenns that, ho saj-s, all ftoericans need to 
kxxjw. Many reject the list as class- and Nfestetn-biased. 

Mortlner Mler makes our task skpler b^- stating eiiphaticaily on his 
many TV ai^earances that all tecricans should read tlie founding docmcnts 
— the [xxrlaraticn of Independence, Tie Ccnstitutlcn of tlie iinited states, 
particularly the Preamble, and Lincoln's Gettysburg Address. Tliese docu- 
ments, he says, should be read, like the Dible, over and o\-et again. 

If tortimer Adler's literacy tasks are accepted as essential, \■^v^t 
level of literacy vould be required? Table 2 presents estinulos of 
difficulty frcm a readability and vcxrabulary analysis. Fx-cni t)w taJile, 
ve Bee tliat all of the doejnants are indeed difficult — all rcqi.-iring 
advanced literacy skills, witJt tJio Gettysburg!) Address sanev,iwt ersior. 
Lest ycu think these figures are sa:o 5:ind of abi-acadabra, I itivite you 
to lod« at Figure 1, containing two ssrpies frcr.i the Caistitutiun, and 
Figure 2, v^iidi contains words frcm tlwse samjjles that are ujifnmiliar to 
4tl» graders, with notatl-na ai ti>3 percentage of studjnts in vai-io^is 
grades vlx? know tlwir ncaiUngs. 

All of die dccuDents arc difficult, viuchsver wiy yc\i dofiixs difficulty 
and Ujidiever vay ^ou xmasuo it. To rcid tJ«n one must re.id m at 

least a high scl»ool level (Stage 4, "MultipJe VieujoinLs," of Chnll; V«tpt" 
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Ifivel oC NAEP). They ar« difficult because tJw ideas and tl« wrds are 
difficult. Tto rsad and understand them requires an educaticti, at least a 
hi^h vchool education. 

What aboui; more irodecn, mere practical civic litoracj' needs — those 
needed more for daily living, hut still of civic lnipcrtancc? t-te could 
include, here, the reading of a new^E«r, tlv» readinj of fonns and instruc- 
tions, e.g., fedar.ll and stata inccne ta-K forrre, instructicns for apjilying 
for fool atanps, notices fran the teleplwne canpany, and Uie like. Wx;n 
these are analyzed or are tested on representati\,-e readers, cne is shccked 
to learn hew difficult they are, and how cannai it is for tie difficulty 
level to be above tha reading abilities of tlieir intetided reoders. ihe nuny 
rather expensive atteirpts to sinplify tie incai« tax fomi and instructions 
ha^-B not yei. been noticeably successful. 

Let us turn to occupational literac/. Ibw will v« deteniiine tluit? 
Scicht has shown m the way in his studies of literacy reqiurcncnts in the 
military. He arjljrzed tlie readability of tl» instructicual ntamwls for 
different jobs in relation to tlie reading abilities of mcti ulio nccclod to 
read them. Mikulecky made similar analyses for blue collar workers. 

TlJese naterials are also harder tlian nost of us tliink. sticht (1975) 
found most technical manwls in tl)e nulitary to be written o<i an llt]i-12tl» 
gr.vJo level. Only the cook's mcujual wns lover — on an 0U> grade level. 
And mkulechy found similar levels of difficulty amcny tcclaiical manuals 
used on blue collar jcbs (1981) . 

We need such infoimition on a widir range of ocaiijatia-p. Such infor- 
ration will be useful in guidijig j-oung [xxjple and adults witli loacJing pnjblor. 
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in the selection of occupations. Hiis Hfon^ticn is also noodod to alert 
writers of th-se materials to be as readable as is possible for tl« content 
coxcred. 

Mwt about personal needs? Ilow literate dees one have to for the 
"pursuit of happiness"? 

•nas is perhaps the nost difficult of all to agree on, since nest pocplc 
do not read nwh, getting tnost of their entertainnent airf nous fn.n IV. Dut 
wlvit about traffic ana street sigi.s and the print on me-iicino U^tUcs, on 
focd and drink pac3ca::es? Mvit about books? should all te able to read 
Dr. Seuss hut not Dr. Kissinger? 

Qice vve gain scne consensus on tJiese, tlijy could l»lp as nwko pAic^- 
for adults uix) seek help in adult literacy prograns. i1«y will also help 
in planning for tl« literacy developient of children and yoiuig fxjqjle. At 
v^int age or grade sliould Uic various standaitls be reached? This is, I 
believe*, one of the most important aspects of social and ccKK:atia:nl plannint 
t^r^ for preschoolers, or« n.ust develc^ structural sj-statB f.u- ;nx1,,i.:y ul«tlv 
progress is teing nude, and if not. to provide as scon as {.ossiblo rerocUati.. 
necessary for caitinued progress, ffe need to apply to literacy dovelopicnt 
the iKTno kinds of safety sj-stans - signalling, thistle blwi.K, - that are 
used to avert collisi;->ns In tlia air. 

litis brings me to nr/ tl.Iul point - tlie inpsrtance of stacKbids at 
various points of dov^lctiKsit - not only cnes for adults. I„ a conso, tl:e 
sdxxJls luwe becatw noie Jkhvukj in vecoynizi.ig incUvidual diffoienws. Dut 
in doing so too nwny clilldren ai-o falling tlu'ouglj tie crad:s. 'nu-y do less 
veil Oum tliey could or sl»*ild Lo doiix). 
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schools spend mJ.ili -^xs^ railliais for stuuxlardized acluevoncit and 
otJer tests. But i e« results sufficiently for blwiny tJ« 

vhiatle - L .t sturite„cs am Calling below standards. And tJ«t evcr>thi«g 
nust be dcsjc to ge): tij&rA bade orjf 

Wwit shculd tlv ^iandoxds be? For t]>o past de«>3e, scIkoIs h.-n,o u..cd 
miniinal vccnpetency te«ts but these .ve not fully helpful sino, tl>e scores 
depend cn the anount of renedlal fuxJs available and a,ly tJw ycorcst 
adUevers are selected for help, ihese could just as easily Jwve b:on 
fottxJ by their teaaiers. 

<*s need to agree cn minimal standards at every age aixi grade, tl» 
mininal standards nat to retain ddldren but standaixJs for providing rene- 
diatioo and special 'nelp as early and as Icng as needed. 

Also needed exe regular reviews of each child's literacy develquent 
and provision for help as i.^oded. And v.iy^ scliools are fauid to produce 
too n«ny indix-iduals wix) reed extra help. must excmine tl« rending 
programs - fron presdiool to 12th grade a->3 fron the teadung of readLng 
to the uses made of reading. 

To Conclule 

I hav^e proposed sore questions witii rcgorcZ to nc^xlod ixjlicy on 
effecting optijnal matdes betv^n literaci' needs of a high tecli society 
and tl» literacy- attainnent of ir/Sividuils. Both are vicv;cd as dovelop- 
^rental and can be placed cn slmlar quantitative scales as uoll as quali- 
tative stages, 

I have painted a picture of considerable gaps hjtuccn litcraci- needs 
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and literacy attairercnt for ail. and particularly for certain cjrcn^.s of our 
pcvulrttiw — t!« pc»r. tie mi.writics. tie bi-liwanl. 'ihc jK)li\r^. ifi.,li- 
cations suggest greater efforts in cduoitlcn generally in settirxj staixlards. 
and in developing iirproved prograiis and additional rcnsKliatiai. 

As a final note, 1 slwuld like to say tJiat on tl» civuicx? tint I will 
be faulted in suggesting stnjidards that are too high, I clwckcxl with 
Wedisler's (1944) estimates on Uc distribution of intelligence anoig 
children and adults and fouxl Uiat about 75 per cent are consifJorod of 
normal intelligence — 50 per cent of k rage ability, 16.1 per cnnt of 
high awrage, 6.7 supsrior and 2.2 very superior. :f so, liow slwuld w 
view tl» WyCP findings that aily about 40 ^.-er cent of all 17 year olds 
and young adults, and about 20 per cent of minority students, can read cn 
a high sdKX)l level? Also, )xm can explain the large nuia^rs ailmitted 
to camunity and foxir-yoar colleges uIto can read otily on an 8t!i grade 
leviel or lowr? If vsg accept tie fact tliat tliey are all of nomul intelli- 
gence, ard tliat cognition is tie ultinate limit of literac\-, uiiy lIv2 gap? 
'Hiis is a problem for social and educational policy. 
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TABLE I 

V)hat l5 LeaiT>ed at Six Reading Stages 



St39e Lavsl Heading 

and Grac3e Essential Learnings 

Desigiwtion La'.els 



Stage 0 
Pre-Readlng 



Stage I 
Deccding 



Stage 2 
Fluency 



Stage 3 

Learning the ^few 



Stage 4 

^!ultiplc 

Vi^^vpoints 



Stage 5 

CcrstniCticn and 
Reconstnjction 



Delcw 1st 
grade reading 
level 



Reading grade 
level 1 and 
beginning 2 



.f-cidicig gracfe 
levels 2 to 3 



Rending grade 
le\x3ls 4 to 8 



High school- 
Beading grade 
levels 9 to 12 



College 

and 

bei^nd 



Introduction to nature aiKl function 
of print*. Peads caiinwi signs aixl 
lal' Is, learns letters ajxl sane sounds. 
Can write one's naire. 

Letter'-sound oorrespcndcnccs, kiXTvl- 
edgc of the alphalxstic principle and 
skill in its use. I^bntiflcs about 
1,000 of the conncnost words in tlx? 
language. Can read very sinple texts. 

.Integrates knavledge and skills ac^ 
quired in Stages 0 and 1. Pclies on 
context and noaning as wll as on 
decoding (phonics) for identifying 
new uords. Reads with greater fluency^ 
By tlie end of Stage 2, can recajnize 
aLxDut 3,000 familiar vvords and deriv- 
atives. 

Can use reading as a tool for ••learning 
the new** — infon«atio(i, icfcas, atti- 
t.-d:;s and values. Gn:^vtJi \n background 
knowledge, moanirg vcoabulary, and cog- 
niti^/TC abilities. 

Ability to read widely a btrod range 
of cciiplex nviterials — cxjopitory and 
na>'Tative ~ fron a variety of view- 
(>oint:s and at a variety of levels of 
caivrel'^sio^> — inferential, critical 
as uell as literal. 

Ri^nding for one's c^n na^ds and pur- 
poses (professiaial, fvrj^aial, civic) 
to integrate one's knwlc<k(p \AlU that 
of otl>ers, and to create ww knovvlcdge. 



Adapted fron: 



Chall, Jeanne S. 
Ilill, 1983. 



Stacjes tVi.dincj IX*vcIop»C'nt . M^iw York: MiXJraw- 
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T.^BL£ 2 

Readability Lav-els of Selected "Ararican Scripttires" 





Ifolistic 
Assessnent 
of Texts 


Dale-Ounll 
Fonr.ula 




Declaration of Inc2epenc3ence 


13-15 


13-15 




Cbnstitutioa of the U.S. 
(Itfcr Prennble alone) 


13-15 
13-^15 


13- .5 
16+ 




Lincoln's Gettysburgh Address 
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FIGURE 1 



Hx? Constifutlon of tlie United States 
teadability Sanples 



Sanple 1: 

IPreanJbleJ We the Pec^^le of the United States, in Ocdar to fom a mare 

perfect Union, establish Justice, insure doicstic Trajiquility, 
provide for the ca m ui defence, prcmote the general l^lfare, 
and secure the Blessings of Liberty to ourselves and our 
Posterity, do ordain and establish this Con'-titution for tte 
Uiite:! States of ;Wnerica. 



Saitple 2: 

Section 3 Senate of tlie United States shall be ccTi?)Osed of two 

lArticle I] Senators fxrm each State, cliosen by tlio Ijegislatum thereof, 
for six Years: and eadi Senator shall have one Vote, 

Imnediately after they shall be assembled in Consoqicnce of 
the first Election, tlicy sliall be divided as ec|iunlly as nay 
be intc three Classes. The Seats of tie "Viantors of the 
first Class shall be vacated at the Exj^iration of lb'? seooixJ 
Year, of tJ^e second Class at the E>cpi ration of th-j fourth 
Year, and of tlie third Class at ttxj Expiration of the sixth 
Year/ so tJut one third // may be choson every S^cojxl Year: 



FIGURE 2 



Caistitutiai of tiie United States 
Readabi'^lty Sanples 



Sir.ple 1 
PrcnnWe 



San^Dle 2 



WORD 




• 


porfe;rt 


8 


78 


onioti 


12 


66 


establish C2) 


6 


68 


justice 


6 


82 


insure* 


6 


71 


domestic 


8 


68 


tr«mquility 


8 


• 75 


prwide 


4 


70 


csoninun 


6 


72 


defence 


6 


67 


vQlfare 


8 


72 


secure 


8 


74 


posterity 


10 


73 


ordiin 


n 


80 


Constitution 


6 


87 


% wrds grcJcb 4: 






t w^ius oracle 6: 






^ vurds grocb 8: 




l?.n 


% vords grotte 10: 




i.n 


% vorcls grade 12: 




6% 



VJDRD 


GIVJ3E 


% 


Senate 


6 


77 




6 


8L 


senators (3) 


6 


75 


I-egislaturc 


6 


67 


thereof 


6 


69 


imnediately 


6 


78 


assenbled 


6 


88 


cxan science 


8 


81 


equally 


4 


87 


vacated 


6 


73 


expiraticn (3) 


13 


78 



% words gmcTo 4 : 
^ vords 9racle 6: 
V Mjrds ijratjc 8: 
% wrds gttide 13: 
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Fran: l\ile, Edanr and O'Pbiukc, Jc-fk->r<i. lie livin^Jfoixl Voc-nLi:].niv 
t*)rld £<ock-Childcraa Inl-rnutionai", i961. — 
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Prof.saot ChaU i«. ot course, a noted authority on reading, an- her 
vork ha« had a great Inpace on the teaching of reading over the pnst three 
decadea. She argues 1„ hef position paper tlwt our policies help define 
literacy and that, for her. the noat important policy is the provision of 
cchool*. y have ,« up a universal, free public school syst^« and thee 
de.'lned literacy as a certain grade-level reading achievcmene. sUr. also 
»rg«e« that literacy ability lies on a single continuum and that grade-level 
equlvalcnta are reasonable expression* of points on the contluuur,. The 
atandard of adequate Ut.racy ha. risen as »ore and more children got more 
«nd Kor. educatioa. Today, we expect children to continue in school until 
grade twelve, and aany adult reading materials are written at that level, 
ao. Professor Chall argues, we should define adequate literacy -s a 
twolftl.-grnde reading ability. She supports that argument with evidence 
that people need twalfth-grad* reading skills in severnl different contents, 
such as work and citizenship, and she argues for school policies that will 
bring as aa«y children as posslhlc to this level, with more tc^tln^ and more 
venedlatlon at each level. 

Tiofesaor ChaU argues both that IL^cracy policies affect literacy 
definitions and that definitions affect policy. I«« not sore which 
direction Is predominant, or whether It matters. Does policy flow from 
definition. c,f literacy we arrive at through other means, or do we seek 
definitions that wlU serve our policy convictions? Some of both. I 
Imagine. Nonetheless, new definitions, concents, and arguments ahoat the 
nature of literacy can arise from theoretical, emplrlccl. or philosophical 
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»our«tB, and can in torn hav« consequences for policy, so definitions per se 
are vdrth conteaplatlnt and debating. a$ we are doing today, 

Frofetaor Chall seea recent literacy surveys as "a source of growing 
consensus** about th^ dcflnlzion and Boosurciaent of literacy h). I don't 
see ch3 consensus^ at least not yet. so going to emphasise some 
competing concepts. Although ve can state them as outright contrasts » th^y 
ara actually differences of ewphasls. Different people emphasize different 
• Kspaccs 'At literacy In defining it and setting out policies for Improving 

paoplft^s literacy^ However, the differences of emphasis are not trivial, 

Tliey have i&portant policy consequences. The fact that 1 may allow your 
sialn emphasis as a caveat In my deflnltlcn, and vice versa, docs not change 
the fact that we draw starkly different policy conclusions from our 
contrasting definitions. 

The first contrast one finds among definitions of literacy is between 
those who define literacy as a dichotonous va- able and those who define it 
as a range of skills. People who think of literacy is an cltl,fc-ur 
proposition tend to talk about problems of the illiterate and argue about 
how many people are Illiterate. People who think of literacy as a range of 
skills talk about problems of literacy, and include almost everyone but 
themselves in the potential problem group. The dichotomizers define a 
cut*off point and then talk about everyone bel^v the cut-off point as 
lll5tera:e--whcther it is people who cannot decode the simplest words in 
p^int (perhaps 5 percent of the population) or people who cannot read at the 
, eighth-grade level (perhaps 20 to 30 percent of the population), or those 
who cannot get a high score on the Texas Adult Performance Levi.J t«st (35 to 
50 percent of the population). Lumping people as illiterates is useful for 



3 . . . 

draoatlc purposfs In tht polltlcrtJ arena, but it doesn't wntcli xc.V Ity very 
well* Jonatht- Kozol'i book ia the best example of this tactic m)d Its 
proble.aa»^ Mis **illi:ti:ate America** included people vho verc uttorJy 
lllleefAtc along wiih tho»4 who re.id parts of n newspaper cry dny, can 
handle th« reading required on their Jobs» and do not consider themselves ' 
illiterate* A majority of his ••illiterate" Americans read at a level 
betvtfii fifth and eighth grade cud would probably not acek to Improve their 
lltoraey^ especially from a program that defined its clients as DllCciracc. 
Workers In adult education know this, but they rely on clc^rion calls like 
KoiJol's to dramatize tl.a literacy issue, to get public attention and elicit 
bettilr funding. So when Irwin Klrsch began saying, on NAEP's behalf, that 
the big problca was literacy, not lliiceracy, some of them got nervous, 
fearing that NAEP's cjessage would encourage people to focus on schjol 
training and nogiect adult literacy programs* Ic need not be so, o£ course, 
but it illustrates r,he important implications for policv of how you define 
the prohlosi. One of the prominent Jkoi j of t!*c literacy movement of the 
past few years—a negative !l»age seen on a comiaon TV public service spot— is 
a san, frustrated and ashamed, stuttering and unable to sound out the words 
cf a children's story \:o his little girl. This sort of image dominates the 
campaign to fund adult literacy programs. But it should not be lroai;iutfd 
that ihf? ftart*s agony ia shared by all the people included in estimates of 
8o*caUed Illiteracy that range above ten percent of the population. One of 
the biggest problems In reconciling research on literacy with publicity 
about illiteracy is how to face mlddlc-ritr.;,e literacy problems and still 
keep the attention of tiit public* 
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My MacQod contrast is b«twcon those who argue chat literacy 1» 
*4e«iuat.ly d««crlb«d a< bant a slngU contlnuu.. ,nd those vl.o er:pha«.lze 
Jh4t It it * collection at 4X«cMte, definable skills. The jwUcy 
laplleaclons ot these two concepts are perhaps Rore subtle than with the 
previous contrast. Tlwsa who chink that literacy abilities He along a 
single contlfiuuB tend to eophaslze school-based literacy and grade-level 
equivalents. Conversely, tho concept oC distinct literacy skills encourages 
one to explore non-school uses of literacy and to Incorporate In school 
training a detailed analysis of different reading skills needed by adults. 
Shirley Heath's assessaent of the functions of literacy In everyday 
eoaaunlty life encourage, people to think of literacy skills outside the 
linear, hletarchlcnl framework that shapes scliool Instruction.^ '.he NAEP 
young adult literacy assessment analyzed the skills necessary to read 
ilverse adult prose pieces and identified three major areas o£ literacy 
ability} prose conprehenition, document literacy, and quantitative Jlteracy. 
They then set out to specify aore particular skills within these areas. 
Prose comprehension, for example, included such skills as finding 
inforaation, interpreting Infotaation, and Identifying themes or organizing 
principles, while document literacy depended upon abilities to matcli several 
features and handle distracting inforoatlon.-* Emphasizing the diversity of 
literacy abilities, then, leads Co a wider analysis and new Instructional 
possibilities. 

The third contrast asiong definitions of literacy involves tlia 
distinction between skills and content, which has become quite ox.iBKcratod. 
and even poUcltlzed, in recent discussions. The background was there. I 
suppose, In the "back to basics" aoveMent and tlie fcustr-jtlon of mnuy people 
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'in th« 1980'. with turn »coaln«nC •ccenclon co cultural pluralism 1« the 
i970'i. S<m« bcUaved chac tb* schools haU recreated from cultural 
tradtclon .nd wtr* eaphaaislng not only cultural but aoral r.laMvija. 
CogntClv* p.ychologiita ca.e co emphasize the lapoctance of knowledge in the 
development of .kill, within difforct domains, and now E. D. Hir5ch huH p«t 
It all together by defining true functioning literacy as a mattor of 
content, not akills.* H< avgues that in the 1960'a and 70's teachers 
defined literacy as :ontant-ftee skills md shaped the currlcolua 
accordingly. Nov ?h« pendulua «ust swing back, Hirsch says, toward a corpus 
of. comaon Uterary. historical and scientific allusions needed to understand 
adult prose effectively in our society. At Ita best this is au argument 
betwcort, on tho one hand, tliose who cmpliasize the wisdom of received 
tradition and the Importsnca of common reference points for a democratic 
society, and, on the other hand, those who emphasize the cultural diversity 
of our soctoty and the importance of critical thinking and reading skills 
for a democratic society. At its worst, this debate is symbolized by 
permissiva liberal teachers who have olid into a flabby curriculum on one 
side, and narrow conservntiva roformcrs wiso want people to memorize 
fragmented facts on the other. Definitions of literacy can incorporate both 
skills and content, of Course, but a heavy emphasis on one or the other has 
enormous policy implications. 

Other contrasts could be drawsi from existing definitions of literacy, 
and t/ioy presumably would also have contrasting policy implicatlonri, nut I 
have expomlod ray allowed spsce. 

Ilopufuiiy, those threa contrasts Iiave provided some food for tl'ouKhr.. 
Not only are there reciprocal causnl relationships between definitions of 



litorncy and policies nbonc llcoracyi but behind chcso different definitions 
nnd policies are differing visions o£ ^'hat kind of society we are and what 
kind of society we should aspire to be* 
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